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‘“* Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise: be thank- 
fal unto him, and bless his name.’”’-—Psaum c. 4, 


THERE has never, in the history of our world, been such an oc- 
casion for thanksgiving as this:—an occasion when there has 
been so marked an interposition of Providence ; when great ca- 
lamities have been so suddenly arrested; when so momentous 
consequences would result from the return of peace; when the 
causes of war have been so entirely removed ; when the estab- 
lishment of peace has been so definite and decided, leaving so 
few difficulties to be adjusted, and so few questions undetermin- 
ed ; when there has been no yielding the point involved in the 
controversy ; and when there have been no dishonorable conces- 
sions by compromise, laying the foundation for future difficulties. 

For four successive years we have come together at our annu- 
al thanksgivings with sad and burthened hearts. Even in the 
midst of the fiercest civil war that has ever been waged, and 
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when there was much occasion for humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer, we have exhibited to the world the remarkable specta- 
cle of a people who have on no occasion omitted our custom of 
National thanksgiving. We felt, even amidst these bloody 
scenes, that there were reasons for gratitude—for all was not 
lost, and there was yet hope for our country. We felt that the 
heart of the nation would be encouraged, its arms strengthened, 
and its patriotism nerved, by waiting on God, and by seeking, 
amidst the desolations of war, occasions for encouragement and 
praise. There were great issues at stake; there were reverses; 
there were vast armies organized against the Government ; there 
were battle-fields strewed with the slain, and hospitals filled with 
wounded and suffering men ; there were thousands of families in 
the land clothed in mourning, but still the nation never despair- 
ed of success, nor was the hope of the permanence of the Gov- 
ernment, and the preservation of the Union, ever for one mo- 
ment abandoned. We found occasion for thanksgiving in the 
abundance of the harvests ; in the freedom of the land from pes; 
tilence ; in peace preserved with foreign powers; in the fact 
that other nations had not the power, and were kept from carry- 
ing out the disposition, to injure us; in the determined spirit of 
fidelity to the Government in the land ; in the readiness of our 
brotbers and sons to go to the defence of the nation ; and in the 
large benevolence which prompted all classes of our people— 
mothers, wives, sisters, daughters, as well as men, to contribute 
their time and their money to promote the comfort of those en- - 
gaged in the war, to advance their spiritual-good, and to minis- 
ter to the sick and the dying. We drew also sources of thankfual- 
ness from the future in the strong faith that the integrity of the 
nation would be preserved, and that the day would come, at no 
distant period, when the rebellion would be suppressed, and 
when peace and union would again bless our land. ! 

Thus we cheered our hearts in those gloomy days. For when 
we came together we saw the bright day which has now dawned 
upon us only through shadows and darkness. We anticipated 
great battles still, even such,as had not as yet occurred ; possi- 
ble reverses—for we had been schooled to expect such things ; 
the flowing of blood; the shedding of tears; the opening of 
graves, and the multiplication of widows and orphans. 

But the bright day longed for, prayed for, believed in, has come: 
and has come so that no one can mistake in the time and the 
manner of its coming that it is the act of God, and that, there- 
fore, it is proper to praise him; and we come with unburdened 
hearts this day to perform that service. As there has been no 
such occasion for thanksgiving before, so none of us will live to 
see such an occasion again. What a contrast with the state of 
things four years ago, three, two, one! Where are those great 
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armies that were in the field one year ago? They have sudden- 
ly disappeared. The men of war, North and South, have laid 
down their weapons, and have returned to their homes. Never, 
in the history of the world, has there been such a disbanding of 
armies—so sudden, so entire, with so cheerful a return to the 
peaceful pursuits of life :—the farmer to his farm, the mechanic 
to his workshop, the professional man to his office. The soldier 
becomes a citizen again—a neighbor, a cultivator of the earth, a 
quiet participant of the liberty which he has aided to secure on 
the battle-field. 

The nation is now once more at peace; peace in our own bor- 
ders ; peace with all the world—an honorable peace secured b 
battle at home ; an honorable peace preserved by skillful diplo- 
macy with the nations abroad. It is not a peace preserved at 
home by dishonorable compromise, leaving an opportunity again 
for war; it is not a peace secured abroad by dishonorable com- 
pliances, leaving questions unsettled for the future that may lead 
to war. It is peace,in the one case, secured by a more com- 
plete suppression of a rebellion than has ever occurred before in 
the history of the world; in the other case, by justice done to all 
on our part, and by demanding, in tones that commanded respect, 
that justice should be done to us by all. It is peace at home 
with our institutions intact ; with our Union preserved; with a 
country not dismembered ; with no part of our vast territory 
divided off; and with all the arrangements of government and 
law, of religion and learning, of restored agriculture, and the 
arts—courts, and railroads, and postal arrangements,—steadily 
making their way in the portions of our country where the in- 
surrection had its origin, and which have been most desolated 
by = For all this we should to-day render humble and hearty 
thanks. 

And now that the war is over, and the four years’ struggle 
ended, we can not but inquire whether in that fearful conflict 
any thing has been gained for which we should also give thanks; 
whether any good has come out of the struggle which will go in- 
to our future history, and which will make us a greater and a 
better people ; whether the results are worth the sacrifices made, 
and are such as to show that the struggle was right and wise, or 
whether it would have been better to have yielded to the insur- 
gents, to have suffered the Union to be destroyed, and to have di- 
vided ourselves into two or more nations. Nosuch advantage can, 
indeed, repair all the evils of the war. It can not recall to life the 
brave men who have fallen in the service of their country. It 
can not restore to their homes the sons and brothers who have 
pined in hospitals, or who have died on the field of battle. It 
can not unpeople the cemeteries at Gettysburg and Anderson- 
ville, or call forth again the warriors that sleep “ their last sleep.” 
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It-can not restore the limbs of those maimed in battle. The one 
class sleep in their graves—honored graves; the other will be 
remembered in their wants by a grateful country, nor will the 
services of either be forgotten. 

What is there then, as the result of the war, for which the 
nation should be grateful ? 

I. We have, first, a Government., It is now a settled question 
that we have a “ government,” properly so called ; that the idea 
of a government is not identical with that of a monarchy, or des- 
“ergs but may be found connected with a Republic: that, in 

ct, “no government is so strong as a republie, controlled, under 
the = guidance, by an educated, a moral, and a religious 

eople. 

. The idea of a government is, that it has a right to make laws; 
that it has power to enforce its own laws; that it can maintain 
itself against the aggressions of other powers, and against insur- 
rection and rebellion at home ; that its laws have sanctions and 
penalties, and that those sanctions and penalties can be enforced 
and inflicted if it is disobeyed ; that it can put down revolt with- 
in-its own limits, as well as defend itrelf from aggressive force 
abroad. It is not an advisory power; it is a power to command, 
and to be obeyed. 

Whether there was to be a government in this country, proper- 
ly so called, was the great question before the minds of our fath- 
ers, second in importance in their view only to the question 
whether there was to be independence of foreign nations. The 
Revolutionary Congress was not a government. The Confedera- 
tion which succeeded it was not a government. Both were adviso- 
ry bodies only ; and the question whether their laws were to be 
obeyed was a question which they could not determine, but was 
to be left to the voluntary action of the several States. No State 
was obliged to obey. No State could be compelled to raise men 
or money to defend the country; and if any State refused to 
comply with the requisition of the Congress, there was no power 
to enforce obedience. The evil of this was felt, even with the 
existence of extraordinary patriotism, through all the war of the 
Revolution ; the evil- became more apparent under the Confeder- 
ation, and threatened to produce universal anarchy, bankruptcy, 
and disorder. 

To meet these evils ; to form a government, properly so called, 
the Constitution of the United States was framed and adopted. 
Every feature in that Constitution is properly that of a govern- 
ment, and not that of an advisory body. In every article of the 
Constitution, law, and not advice, is contemplated ; with every 
Constitutional enactment of the Government, and every proper 
act of the departments of the Government, executive, judicial, 
and legislative, there is express authority to secure the execu- 
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tion of the laws, for the Congress of the nation has power to + 
“make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof.” (Art. I., Sec. 8.) It was designed to place the ad- 
ministration of affairs in this country on the same footing, though 
in a different form, with the other nations of the earth—where a 
government had the power to maintain itself, and to secure the 
execution of its own laws. In other countries such powers of 
government were then, and are now, administered almost exclu- 
sively in the form of a monarchy ; in our country the great ques- 
tion was to be tested whether these powers could be connected 
with the ide: and with the power, of a republic. es 

For eighty years, mostly in peaceful times, and never in the 
form of a rebellion, that idea had been carried out in our coun- 
try. We hada government. The laws were peacefully obeyed. 
There had been, except in small localities, and with slight ex- 
ceptions, no organized resistance. Every law of Congress ; every 
decision of the Supreme Court, however important were the in- 
terests involved, pertaining to customs, to commerce, to the tar- 
iff, to the intercourse of the States with each other, or with for- 
eign nations, had been as faithfully obeyed as any law emanating 
from the legislatures, the judicial powers, or the thrones of the 
Old World. 

Still, the world doubted whether a government under the 
form of a republic could maintain and perpetuate itself; and the 
nations of the Old World, even amidst their own revolutions, 
were reluctant to adopt our mode of government, and after a 
temporary experiment, returned, with no’ exception, to the old 
idea that government can be connected only with a monarchical 
form of administration. Some great trial was necessary to con- 
vince the world that the government of a republic might be as 
firm in times of convulsion as in times of peace; that it has. 
power to maintain itself under the most formidable domestic in- 
surréction, as well as in conflict with nations abroad. 

That question has now been put to the test ; and has been de 
termined forever. No government in similar circumstances hag 
ever been more firm ; none could have done more than has beén * 
done in this land to suppress so formidable a rebellion. Not for 
one day or hour have the regular operations of the Government 
in the three great departments been suspended; not for one 
moment has it been a mutter of doubt in our land, or in othér 
countries, whether there was-still such a “government” as that 
of the United States. Especially is this fact important in re- 
spect to foreign nations, With nearly all those nations it has 
been a favorite idea that a republic lacked the essential thing 
involved in the idea ofa government; that it must soon show 
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its weakness and insufficiency ; and that it would evince so much 
weakness, and tend so much to anarchy, that it would be neces- 
sary ultimately to adopt the stronger forms of government that 
exist under the idea of a monarchy. After eighty years’ experi- 
ence in times of peace and of war with foreign powers ; and now 
after the suppression of the most formidable rebellion ever 
known on earth, it can be, with no nation, a question whether 
the object contemplated by our fathers in the formation of the 
Constitution has been accomplished. 

These two points have been shown, and they will now go into 
our history as points that have been settled forever :—first, that 
our Republican Government is capable of the exertion of all the 
power which the most absolute despotism could exert in the 
maintainance of its own authority, and in the suppression of a 
rebellion ; and, second, that it emerges from such a strife a Re- 
public still—with no power in the Constitution impaired ; with 
every right of freedom maintained ; with no tendency tomilitary 
despotism ; and with no necessity even of modifying the Govern- 
ment with reference to a future similar emergency. 

Weare, then, in view of this fact, prepared to reflect on what 
would, have been the condition of the country if this had not 
been the result of the conflict. Instead of peace and unity now, 
there would have been wide-spread ana:chy. The right of 
“secession” would have been established ; and this henceforward 
would have become a fundamental idea in relation to all ques- 
tions of confederation or union :—a right that would soon have 
been exercised in every direction—more amply still in the 
States of the South; and not improbably in the North, and the 
East, and the West. The hopes of foreigners in regard to our 
country would have been realized, and instead of being one na- 
tion occupying an honorable position among the nations of the 
earth, we should have been broken in a large number of feeble 
and contending States, each struggling for its own existence 
against the rest. It was well said in the beginning of the con- 
test, by the Secretary of State in a letter to the Minister to 
France,* “If it be true, as the consent of mankind authorizes us 
to assume, that the establishment of this Government was the 

‘most auspicious political event that has happened in the whole 
progress of history, its fall must be deemed not only a national 
calamity, but a misfortune to the human race. The success of 
this revolution would not only be a practical overthrow of the 
entire system of government, but the first stage by such con- 
federacy in the road to anarchy, such as so widely prevails in 
South America. The contest then,” he adds, “involves nothing 





* Message and Documents, 1861-62, Part I. pp. 198, 199. 
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less than a failure of the hope to devise a stable system of gov- 

ernment upon the principle of the consent of the people, and 

working through the peaceful expression of their will without 
depending on military authority.” 

Ve should not, perhaps, be justified in saying that if this strug- 

le had been disastrous to the Government and the Union, the 

t hope of the successful establishment of free institutions 
would have died out in the world, but we may say that long pe- 
riods must have elapsed before such a government would be 
formed again. under auspices so favorable, and that the hope of 
the establishment of free institutions must have been pushed 
indefinitely into the future. 

That, with the return of peace, therefore, we have a Govern- 
ment still; that the results of the fearful conflict have shown that 
the hope and aim of our fathers in founding a Government in the 
place of the advisory Congress of the Revolution, and the very 
limited power of government under the Confederation, is the 
first ground for our thanksgiving to-day. Had there been noth- 
ing more than this, the appointment of such a day would have 
been eminently appropriate. 

II. We have, secondly, as a ground of thanksgiving, an assur- 
ance, as clear as anything in the future can be to mortal view, 
that this Government can never be overthrown by internal civil 
war. 

We have hitherto felt ourselves safe in regard to the unity 
and the duration of the Republic from any effort which foreign 
powers might make to destroy us. Once, since the Revolution, 
we have engaged in a fearful conflict of war with a nation then 
the most formidable of any in the world on the sea and on the 
land. Whether the result of that conflict was to obtain the ob- 
ject of the war or not, it settled one pvint forever, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States could maintain its rights on the 
seas, and was sife from any invasion by land. Our great dis- 
tance from the Old World, if nothing else, would save us from the 
danger of invasion from abroad, or from being involved in any 
of those revolutions which may, as in former times, convuise the 
European powers. From danger from Austria, or Prussia, or 
Russia, or France, or England, still more from India, and Persia, 
and China—we were safe. 

But there was another question not less important, which there 
was no means of determining from anything pertaining to our 
position, or anything in our history. It was, whether the Re- 
public might not be overthrown by civil war; by an organized 
rebellion within its own borders. That was an open question; 
and that, so far as foreign nations cherished any desire that our 
Government might be overthrown, and the plan of self-govern- 
ment fuil, was to them the only ground of hope. There was 
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nothing in our history, or the history of any other nation, to 
which we could appeal to determine that. All history had 
shown that there could not be under any form of government, 
immunity from civil war. Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
Greece, Rome, in ancient times—Italy, France, England, in mod- 
ern times—had all been the theatres of armed and organized in- 
surrection. Some of those nations had emerged from the con- 
flict unscathed; not a few of them had changed their form of 
government under the power of such insurrections; in no one 
perhaps had the result been such as to discourage all hope that 
an insurrection better plunned might not be successful. In our 
own country there had been two instances of insurrection—the 
“whisky” insurrection in our own State, and “Shay’s Rebellion 
in Massachusetts,” both on a small scale; both easily suppressed ; 
and neither determined the question whether an armed insur- 
rection, on a large scale, and better planned, might not be suc 
cessful in overthrowing the Government, and dimsembering the 
Union. 

That question may now be regarded as settled forever ; and it 
is worth much, though it has cost much, to have a question so 
vital determined, and so determined that the mind may be calm 
on that point in regard to all the future; that in reference fo 
that danger, as in reference to the danger of destruction by any 
foreign power, our Union is safe. 

Never was a purpose of this kind better planned; better ma- 
tured ; carried out with a more determined spirit ; or prosecuted 
with a greater amount of skill, self-sacrifice and talent, than this 
rebellion has been ; and it is not possible to conceive that in all 
the future an insurrection on so large a scale can be so well 
planned and developed again, or that the nation will be found 
slumbering again on the eve of such arebellion ; that plans could 
be formed so that the strong places of defence—the forts and 
arsen:ls could be so suddenly seized ; that armies so formidable . 
in numbers, and so well officered, could be called suddenly, as if 
by magic, into the field ; that foreign powers would be so hasty 
to recognize an insurrection as entitled by sea and land to the 
rights of belligerents, or be so anxious to recognize in such an 
insurrection the rights of an established Government ; that they 
would be so ready to furnish arms and: money, or to fit out ships 
of war to break through an established blockade; or to arm and 
to man piratical ships to prey upon the commerce of a nation 
with whom they were profexsedly at peace. 

For the purpose was formed more than thirty years ago at 
the instigation and under the influence of one of the most emi- 
nent men in the Southern States, or in our whole country—John 
C. Calhoun. The doctrine that was really at the foundation of 
the late rebellion—the doctrine of State Rights held in sucha 
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form as to justify nullification of the acts of Congress—the sub- 
stantial doctrine of secession and rebellion, was then advanced, 
and was defended by all his great powers ; and that doctrine would 
then have been practically carried out if it had not been for the 
firmness, the patriotism, and the talent—the unconquerable will 
of one man—Andrew Jackson. ache 
The purpose of the separation ard independency of the South: 
ern States has been practically pursued for more than thirty 
years ; the doctrines which tended to it have been propagated with 
untiring zeal, and’ have never been for a moment abandoned ; 
the opportunity has been waited for to carry on this purpose, 
and to give a practical form to the doctrines. Yet there was a 
great preparatory work to be done. It was not easy to teach 
even the South to forget the war of the Revolution, the struggle 
for Independence, and the efforts of her own statesmen in form- 
ing the Union, and in establishing the Constitution. It was not 
easy so to present imaginary wrongs as to arouse great States 
to efforts to establish a separate government, and to make war on 
the Union. It was needful to change the current sentiment of 
the South, and to obliterate the recollection of other days. Es- 
pecially was it necessary to change the public view respecting sla- 
very ; to awaken a zeal for perpetuating and propagating it; to 
connect it. with all the industrial, social, political and religious 
interests and opinions of the South; to exalt it into a national 
question ; to put the public mind into such a state that any refu- 
sal to extend the institution into new territories and States, and 
to spread it all over the Union—any attempt to check it—to re- 
strain it—or to remove it, even by the most peaceful means— 
would be regarded as hostility to the South, and would justify 
rebellion and separation. It was a slow work, but it was done. 
The long process of educating the mind of the South to this point 
was commenced. The politicians advanced the doctrine-—Mr. 
Calhoun leading the way—that slavery is right ; that it violates 
none of the principles of just morality ; that it is in accordance 
with the spirit of both the Old and the New Testament ; that the 
best thing that can be done for the inferior African race is that 
they should be placed under the wholesome restraints and the 
elevating influences of slavery. Forthwith this idea was em- 
braced by the leading ministers of religion, and the work was 
undertaken of educating the whole religious mind of the South 
to that view, and of changing all the sentiments on the subject 
which they had derived from the téachings of Patrick Henry, of 
Madison, of Jefferson, of Washington. With marvelous facility, 
evincing a change of sentiment on a great moral subject such as 
the world never saw before, the new doctrines were embraced, 
and with entire unanimity as bodies, and almost as individuals, 
the Churches, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, em- 
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braced the new revelation, and made the doctrine, that slavery 
is in accordance with the Bible, a practical doctrine of their 
creed. On this ground they drew off from their Northern breth- 
ren, and the division of the country began where, perhaps, the 
politicians most desired it, in the Church of God. At the com- 
mencement of the rebellion the whole Southern mind had been 
united in this belief. 

Then arrangements were quietly made for carrying out the 
idea. Connected with the national administration there was, as 
there usually has been, a majority in numbers, and a vast pre- 
ponderance in talent, from the South, or that sympathized with 
the South. The doctrine was distinctly stated in the highest 
place of the nation, that the Constitution of the United States 
gave no power to coerce a State or States by arms. Munitions 
of war were quietly removed from the armories of the North to 
forts and arsenals of the South. The few ships of war that con- 
stituted the navy of the United States had been sent to distant 
seas, and could not soon be recalled to suppress a rebellion. A 
large portion of the little army of the United States readily en- 
gaged in the service of the South ; and the most numerous por- 
tion, and the ablest, of the military men that had been educated 
at the public expense for the protection of its Union, became 
leaders of the Southern army. The North—the Government, 
had neither army nor navy, and was itself divided. It was the 
work almost of a moment to seize the arsenals, the forts,and the 
public property in the South, and they passed into the hands of 
the insurgents without a blow. There was indeed one fort that 
dared to make resistance. A little band of brave men, under the 
command of one of the noblest men in the army, dared to resist 
the power of the South. But the little garrison could not be re- 
inforced or fed ; the flag of Fort Sumter came honorably down, 
and the war began. 

But this is the end of all such dangers. We are certain that 
such a state of things can never occur again, and that our coun- 
try will be henceforward safe from such an organized insurrec- 
tion. On the basis of slavery, the grand cause of all the trouble 
—suth a rebellion can never be organized again, and as to-day 
we have occasion for thanksgiving that we have a. Government, 
so we have had a demonstration that that Government can not 
be overthrown by rebellion. 

We are prepared, then, to consider what would have been our 
condition, if this insurrection had been successful, or if there had 
been any other termination of the war than that which has acta- 
ally oecurred. One of two things would have followed. One, 
if the success of the rebellion had been complete, and there had 
been two rival and contending nations here, with long lines of 
conterminous territory ; with great rivers running through both; 
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with the usual causes of dispute between contiguous nations ; 
with separate interests ; and with new divisions and conflicts, for 
no one can suppose that if the insurrection had been successful 
the number of independent sovereignties on what now consti- 
tutes the territory of the United States could have been long 
limited to two. The other supposition would be, that the rebel- 
lion had been for a time suppressed, but still leaving to the sub- 
dued and vanquished part all the original causes of irritation and 
alienation, with the hope that better arrangements could be 
made for a succeseful insurrection ; that the public mind could 
be more fully trained for it ; that larger armies could be brought 
into the field, and a more powerful navy created ; that by more 
successful negotiations a recognition could be secured by foreign 
powers ; that, by delay,astate of things more favorable to success 
would exist in the general Government, and a more decided in- 
fluence in their favor might exist in the North. In what a con- 
dition would our country be now, and ever onward, if there were 
held over it the idea—the possibility—of such a war again ; if it 
should be necessary to call forth hundreds of thousands of men 
to the scenes of bloody strife ; if at any time the horrors of bat- 
tle—the desolate homes—the wasted fields and ruined cities and 
towns—the conversion of sd large a part of our territory into the 
grave-yards of the slain might occur again. From this appre- 
hension we are now free, for the great problem has been solved, 
that under the most favorable circumstances, and with the most 
careful training, there can be no such insurrection organized 
again, and no hope that the Government of the United States 
wes be overturned by an armed rebellion. Let us thank God for 
this. 

III. We may find a third reason for thanksgiving, growing out 
of this conflict, in the moral certainty that a better feeling will 
exist between the North and the South ; that there will be more 
mutual respect: that there willbe a closer Union than there ever 
has been. 

The attachment to the Union, by our fathers, as formed under 
the Constitution, was sincere and genuine. There was great no- 
bleness of conduct ; there was a large spirit of patriotism ; there 
were great and generous sacrifices of local interests, in forming 
that Union. But there were still seeds of disaffection which 
soon germinated, and rapidly matured. It was a Union, ina great 
measure, based on compromise—an arrangement which implies 
that some great evil is for a time only laid to sleep, that may be 
revived again. For, we can not thus finally dispose of evils and 
wrongs in a human government, any more than it could be done 
in the government of God. In His government it is never 
attempted. 

It can not be denied now that there were causes of alienation 
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laid far back in history, which, in their growth and development, 
could not be removed by any ordinary and peaceful course of 
things ; which time tended only to strengthen and confirm ; and 
which, whether they could have been removed in any other way 
or not, we may hope have been removed by this conflict forever. 
Perhaps in no nation united under one government—even in 
Austria, mide of dissimilar nations altogether, and held tozether 
by one will, have there been such causes of irritation and aliena: 
tion as have grown up in the different portions of our own coun- 
try though originally of the same race, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and professing the same religion. 

It is not necessary. now to recall, or dwell on, those causes of 
irritation and alienation. They sprang partly from rival inter- 
ests, and from differences in the laws and arrangements necessa- 
ry for the protection of those interests. The questions connect- 
ed with manufactures, commerce, agricultural pursuits, made a 
difference in the laws respecting the tariff, commerce, and the 
protection of domestic industry necessary, tending to constant 
alienation. But it was mainly the question of slavery that pro- 
duced the irritation, and that tended to divide the South and the 
North. The demands on the one side, and the concessions on 
the other ; the compromises asked and secured for its defence ; 
the effort on the one hand to extend it, and on the other to check 
it ; the influence which it had on the Government, and the at- 
tempts to abate that influence ; the claims on the part of North- 
ern philanthropists to diffuse what they regarded as just views 
on this and all subjects all over the world, and therefore the 
right to diffuse these views where slavery prevails, and the 
claim, on the other hand, that slavery was strictly a domestic 
institution with which the North had nothing to do; the Fugi- 
tive slave Law; the Missouri Compromise ; the war with Mexi- 
co; the annexation of Texas; the admission of Kansas to the 
Union ; the loss of California to the South as a slave State ; the 
“Dred Scott.” decision in the Supreme Court—all these tended 
to keep up the irritation, and perpetuate the alienation. The . 
feelings of the North towards the South were becoming well de- 
fined. The pevple of the North regarded those of the South, as 
agyressive, arrogant, boastful, overbearing, sivage ; as inferior in 
thrift, and the comforts of life, in arts, in literature, in refine- 
ment to themselves ; as coarse and brutal, and regardless of law 
in their manners ; as having an undue influence in the adminis- 
tration of the General Government ; as guilty in sustaining a bar-. 
barous system, and as being themselves corrupted through the 
influence of that. system. On the other hand, the prevailing feel- 
ing of the Sonth toward the North was rapidly forming itself 
into contempt. The name by which the people of the North were 
commouly designated was, with them, synonymous with all that 
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is implied in contempt. It could not be denied, indeed, that 
they were characterized by industry, but labor in their view 
was degrading ; they were successful in business, but it was by 
trick and cunning ; they made advances in commerce, but it was 
by an unjust discrimination in the laws in their favor ; they made 
advances in arts and in manufactures, but it was by an unequal 
tariff. They intermeddled with that which did not pertain to 
them ; they sought to change institutions which in no way were 
subject to their control; they disregarded the compromises of 
the Constitution, and the laws made for the protection of proper- 
ty in man; they enticed slaves to leave their masters; they 
sought to produce disaffection in the families of the South, and 
to encourage insurrection among their servants. They refused 
to admit the holders of slaves to preach in their pulpits, or to 
membership in their churches ; they held them up to the _re- 

roach and scorn of the world, as sustaining a barbarous institution 
in a land of freedom, while all the rest of mankind were seeking 
to put an end to slavery. In the meantime, each party—North 
and South—undervalued the power, the energy, the resources, 
the military ability, the determined purpose of the other; and 
each, at the, beginning of the strife, supposed that the whole 
matter of dispute would be soon settled—the South supposing 
that the North would not “ fight,” and the North believing that 
the rebellion was in fact so feeble, that the insurrection could be 
soon suppressed. Neither party dreamed of a fierce controversy 
in which hundreds of thousands of men would fall on the field of 
battle, and extending through four terrible years ; neither party 
dreamed of the power, the energy, the determination, the re- 
sources Of the other. : 

The views of each have been changed ; the causes of irritation 
and alienation, have been in a great measure removed ; and, as 
among different nations mutual respect is kept up in a great 
measure by the power displayed, sa the North and the South 
have learned to respect each other. ‘ 

(a) The grand source of irritation and alienation has been re- 
moved. The celebrated “Mason and Dixon’s line” is obliterated, 
and no longer designates any division of the nation. The Mis- 
souri Compromise would be useless if not repealed ; the “ Wilmot 
Proviso” unnecessary ; the law of the Northwest Territory of 
1787 has become the law of all the Territories; the annexation 
of Texas can furnish no further occasion for irritation ; the Dred . 
Scott decision has ceased to have any significance or any bear- 
ing on our interests ; and the Fugitive Slave Law has disappeared 
as a source of irritation forever. im. ie 

(6) There is mutual respect for the power, the ability, the re- 
sources, the military skill of each other. Ido not believe that 
milifary glory, as such, is that of which a nation should be proud, 
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nor do I attempt a comparison, in a field where I am competent 
to say nothing, of the relative military power and skill evinced 
by the North and the South, but it is not improper to say that, 
as in the war of Independence, equal military ability was evinced 
by the troops of South Carolina and Massachusetts, so now, with 
the single exception of the last campaign, it might be difficult to 
determine in which, in that which the world calls “glory,” the 
praise of eminence belongs. The world, too, has learned to re- 
spect powers so vast on either side when contending with each 
other, and that would be so overwhelming if combined. 

(c) Once more—the conduct of the two great parties that were 
engaged in the strife, on the cessation of the war, has been, and 
is such as to secure in the future a degree of respect and confi- 
dence hitherto unknown since the Revolution. 

This is true, on the whole, in regard to the South. There may 
be—there are—undoubtedly individual exceptions, perhaps ex- 
ceptions embracing States. There may be galled and irritated 
feelings. There may be lingering enmity of the North. There 
may be a spirit of insubmission and insubordination. There may 
be a want of “loyalty,” and a desire still of an Independent Con- 
federacy. There may be an abuse of clemency. There may be 
a secret wish to restore the old order of things, and to reduce 
the emancipated millions again to bondage. There may be a 

yurpose, if that can not be accomplished in form, to accomplish 

it in fact, and under another name. There may be cases of indi- 
vidual insincerity in taking the oath of allegiance, and in sub- 
mitting to the acts of the General Government. There may be 
with some, a love of power and office that has not died, and a 
purpose, in connection with a party in the North, if possible, to 
regain it. There may be a desire of revenge. 

But, admitting all this, and more than this—for all this and 
more, as human nature is, was nitural—I hesitate not to say that, 
on the whole, the conduct of the South in the feelings evinced 
on the termination of the conflict, has been such as to demand 
the confidence of the North, and to secure the admiration of man- 
kind. The surrender of the armed forces was so complete.and 
entire ; the cessation of hostilities was so immediate and univer- 
sal; the acknowledgment that they had been overcome was so 
og a frank, and manly; the readiness to return to the Union 

1as been so general, and apparently so sincere ; the recognition 
of the fact that slavery is extinct forever has been so widely ad- 
mitted as a fact—vast as are the consequences involved, and as 
is the change in their habits; the readiness to come under the 
arrangements for collecting the revenue has been so prompt ; 
the disposition to resume commercial intercourse with the great 
cities of the North has been so marked; and the willingness to 
come into the great arrangements of the nation for perpetuating 
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freedom has been so general, that we see in this, I think, the re- 
turn of the feelings of the best days of the Republic. There are 
exceptions——principally where we should least have expected 
them—-in the heart of woman, and in the ministers of religion— 
but there has never been a civil war closed where there was less 
lingering animosity, or more willingness to unite again under 
the same government. Can we forget when we think of what is 
in the Southern bosom still, that long-cherished opinions, feelings, 
and customs do not soon change among a people? Can we for- 
get how long after the wars of the “Roses,” and after the civil 
wars that resulted in the establishment of the “ Commonwealth” 
in England, on the cessation of the forms of war, the feelings 
which had ‘been engendered lingered in the bosom of English- 
men? Can we forget how long after the Revolution, the ban- 
ishment of James, and the accession of William and Mary, love 
for the “ Pretender” lingered in the hearts of a portion of that 
nation ; how firm was the conviction that he was the rightful 
heir of the crown ; how strong the hope that he would yet come 
to the throne? Shall we blame our Southern brethren if some 
similar feelings linger in their bosoms? 

Equally worthy of the admiration of the world ; equally fitted 
to inspire returning confidence, has been the conduct of the 
North. In the annals of all suppressed rebellions there has 
never been a more magnanimous spirit shown, or a spirit which, 
if anything might, should make a nation proud ; which would so 
much command the admiration of the world ; or which has been 
so well fitted to obliterate the memory of the past, and to secure 
the confidence and regard of those who, though rebels, have been 
constrained to submit to the triumphant arms of the Republic. 
With entire success on the part of the North—if we must still 
for a while use that term—or on the part of the Government ; 
with manifest superiority in numbers, in financial resources, an 
in military and naval power ; with the entire breaking up of all 
armed forces ‘in the South ; with the object accomplished so long 
desired by the North, and the source of all the irritation in the 
nation—the removal of slavery ; with victory after victory on the 
side of the Government, there has been, nevertheless, no exulta- 
tion ; there has been no boasting; there have been no triumphal 
processions ; there have been no public thanksgivings, nor will 
there be to-day, for victory as such, or that the authors of the re- 
bellion have been conquered, but only that the Union has been 
preserved, and the country saved. Rome proclaimed ovations 
to returning victors, with a parade of the spoils of war; with 
princes led as captives ; with the banners of distant nations sub- 
dued, displayed in the procession ; with music and shouts of tri- 
umph :—we have proclaimed none. The men made immortal as 
the result of victory have returned to their peaceful homes, with 
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not even the thanks of the nation presented to them in a public 
manner. Not one of the rebel leaders has been led forth an object 
of curiosity to be exhibited, as at Rome, to the gaze and taunts of 
assembled thousands. Not one has yet been executed; not one 
has yet been put on trial for treason. Nay, more, a proclamation 
of amnesty, wide as the heart of benevolence could desire, and 
as the safety of the nation would bear, has been proclaimed to 
the rebellious, and the kindest provisions have been proposed 
for the re-admission.of the rebel States again to honorable rela- 
tions to the Government. In no nation before has such a proc- 
lamation of amnesty been made; in no nation would it have 
been regarded as safe to do it. Whether it is wise or not, is not 
the question before us. Whether punishinent should not be in- 
flicted on the leaders of such a rebellion, is not the point on 
which I am now remarking. Whether the very leader of the 
armies of the rebellion ; the man who more than once aimed a 
direct blow at the capital of the nation: who led forth great ar- 
mies of rebels to invade the peaceful States of the Union, and 
who conducted great battles in which thousands and tens of 
thousands of the sons of:the North were slain, and who submit- 
ted at last, only becausé. superior military genius, and stronger 
military power compelled him to submit—whether such a man 
should escape the panishment due to treason, and should be 
placed at the head of a literary institution to be the example, 
the instructor, and the guide of the patriot youths of the nation 
is @ point on which men will form their own opinions, but is not 
the point on which I am remarking. Yet what would the world 
have said if Aaron Burr or Benedict Arnold had been made 
President of Nassau Hall, or if the Duke of Monmouth had been 
made Chancellor of the University of Oxford? I am speakir 
only of the facts now adverted to as fitted to command the ad- 
miration or the wonder of the world, and as adapted to show to 
the erring and the guilty South that there is no malevolence or 
desire of revenge, in the bosoms. of their conquerors. 

As an illustration of the changes which have occurred in the 
world in little less than two hundred years; as marking the char- 
acteristics of these times as contrasted with times past; as de- 
scriptive of the state of things in our nation, and of what may 
safely occur under a republic as contrasted with what is deemed 
necessary under a monarchy in a rebellion ; and as being especi- 
ally edifying and suggestive to our British brethren in the views 
which they are disposed to take of us and of our affairs, it. may 
not be improper to recall to the mind of the student of histor 
the strong contrast which has occurred in relation to this rebel- 
lion and the rebellion in England under James the Second, by 
the Duke of Monmouth. That was, compared with this, a small 
affair.. A few thousand—not more than six in all— composed of 
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those who landed on the Western Coast of England, and of those 
that were gathered together, armed mostly with scythes and old 
swords and axes, with a few pieces of artillery, made war on the 
English Government. At Sedge Moor they were easily over- 
thrown and scattered. But the occasion was regarded as one on 
which the services of the bloodiest, the most tyrannical, the most 
savage, the most unfeeling and cruel man that ever sat ona 
bench of justice were deemed especially appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of a not less relenting and implacable master. 
I can not better show the contrast between those times and 
these ; between a monarchy and a republic; between, shall I 
say, England and our own country, than by copying a few sén- 
tences selected from the interesting narrative in Macauley’s His- 
tory of England. After an extended statement of the trials and 
executions elsewhere, he says, “Somersetshire, the chief seat of 
the rebellion, had been reserved for the last and most fearful re- 
venge. In this county two hundred and thirty-three prisoners 
were in a few days hanged, drawn, and quartered. At every spot 
where twe@*roads met, on every market-place, on the green of 
every large village which had furnished Monmouth with sol- 
diers, ironed — clattering in the wind, or ‘heads and quar- 
ters stuck on poles, poisoned the air and made the traveler sick 
with horror. In many parishes the peasautry could not assem- 
ble inthe house of God without seeing the ghastly face of a 
neighbor grinning at them over the porch.”* © Such in England. 
How different in the United States. , 

Surely, whatever demands may be properly made for severer 
justice than has yet beenexecuted, we may find occasion this day 
for thanksgiving in the contrast between the conduct of England 
and our own Government, and of those times and ours ; and emi- 
nently in the fact that our Government—our institutions—our 
Republic— will admit of a clemency that would have been fatal 
in other times and lands, and that order and confidence can be 
restored without the disgusting exhibition on the cross-roads, 
and in the market-towns, of men hung in chains! 

IV. A fourth reason for thanksgiving may be derived from the 
fact that in this conflict we have. secured the. respect of the- 
world, and shall henceforth occupy a higher place among the na-- 
tions of the earth. 

For eighty years, indeed, we have been making advances in. 
this in our growth ; in our resources ; in our. commerce ; in our 
schools and systems of education ; in the working of our civil in- 
stitutions ; in the effects of the voluntary system of religion ; in 
our rapid improvements ; in our general peace and order ; in our 
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freedom from pauperism and crime; and in our character for jus- 
tice in our intercourse with foreign powers. There was no coun- 
try to which the masses of men in other lands looked with so 
much hope as a land of liberty, and as an asylum from hard Ja- 
bor, oppressive laws, and heavy taxations; and there was no 
land to which the tide of emigration was flowing in so broad and 
rapid a stream. We needed not any demonstration of our mili- 
tary and naval power to secure the respect and the confidence 
of the masses of people in foreign lands. 

But the remark which I am now making has respect, not so 
much to the people as to the rulers and to the governments of 
the Old World. The results of this war will be to inspire them, 
even against the wishes of many of them, with a degree of re- 
spect which they never cherished, and which they secretly hoped 
> we would be no occasion to cherish, for our country. 

(a) This is true in respect to our mode of government ; to re- 
ublican institutions. For reasons that are obvious, and that 
ave been alluded to already, the governments of the Old World 

had desired not to cherish respect for this form of government, 
and had hoped that the result .of the war would be such as to 
show that their anticipations in regard to it were well founded. 
The idea there has been that stability, energy, and permanence 
are connected with monarchy, and with hereditary sovereignty ; 
that a republic must be weak as a government, and must be of 
short duration. In support of this, as already remarked, they 
referred to the past history of republics, and inferred that the 
great principle had been settled by them forever, that a repub- 
lic could not be stable and enduring. 

Hence it was that our mother country was so much disposed 
to recognize the Southern Confederacy, and that it was anticipa- 
ted that that readiness would be participated in by all the na- 
tions of Europe. The day had come when the experiment of 
republican government had resulted as they had predicted and 
desired it would. The Republic had baffled their hopes, and 
falsified their prophecies for eighty years; but now, to their 
view, its weakness, its instability, its want of permanent cohe- 
sion in the parts, was to be demonstrated. The most formidable 
insurrection ever known, had been organized, and it had been 
proclaimed in the highest seat of authority that there was no 
power in the General Government, as provided for in the Con- 
stitution, “to coerce revolted States.” What could have been 
more gratifying to the friends of despotism; to the enemies of 
republican institutions ; to the rivals and the secret enemies of 
our country? A bright day dawned on the old despotisms of 
Europe when the great Republic of the West was in fact rent in 
twain, and when, also, it was only a question of time wh ther 
that division would be permanent, and the Southern Confederacy 
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— be properly recognized—whatever might become of the 
orth. 

That hope has vanished. The government of this nation, rest- 
ing on the faith and patriotism of the people, has displayed an 
energy, a power, an ability, in the Cabinet, on the ocean, and in 
the field, such as has never been shown under a monarchial sys- 
tem of government in any land or at any time. Four years— 
four years that seem now to have passed like a dream—ended 
the conflict here. How long was it in the “ wars of the Roses” 
before the conflict ceased, and the government settled down on 
its former basis? How long was it from the meeting of the 
“Long Parliament” till the restoration of Charles II? What 
power, compared with this, did France under Louis XVI., evince 
to suppress the insurrection in that land? Even with large 
standing armies; with the prestige of old authority ; with the 
accumulated power of ages, what government, I repeat, in such 
times has ever evinced an energy, a power, a degree of stability 
like the Government of this Republic in the late: insurrection ? 
Not for one day, or hour, or moment have the functions of the 
Government been stayed. The Congress has met; the courts 
have held their sessions; the revenue has been collected; the 
interests of justice have been administered ; the operations of 
agriculture, of manufactures, of commerce, of the churches, the 
schools, the colleges—have moved on as calmly and as quietly 
asin the most peaceful days of the Republic. The Government 
never was firmer; never had a more certain prospect of endur- 
ance ; and such a government, even against all the cherished . 
hopes of foreign powers, will secure the respect of the world. 

(b) It is equally true that we have commanded the respect of 
foreign nations in regard to our military and naval position be- 
fore the world. There were mistakes and reverses in the con- 
duct of the war, as in what war have there not been mistakes 
and reverses? There were dark times—times that filled all our 
hearts with gloomy forebodings, and that called us with bur- 
thened souls to our places of worship for prayer and humilia- 
tion. There have been incompetent men entrusted with the 
command of our armies—men of little or no military experience ; 
men who had had no military training ; men who supposed in re- 

ard to themselves that civilians could be transformed at will to 

arlboroughs and Wellingtons, or that men called from the 
plough would be necessarily like Cincinnatus or Cromwell ; men 
who had little zeal for the country; men whose hearts were 
divided between the North and the South,if not men whose 
hearts and hopes were wholly with the South; men who were 
intemperate, and men who were cowards—but in what great 
wars have not things of this kind occurred? And there were 
raw and inexperienced troops who fled in wild dismay before 
the enemy—but in what wars has not this also happened? 
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But if this has been so; and if events connected with these 
facts have exposed us to the derision or the contempt of the 
world, there have been men also who have placed their names 
beside those of the great captains of the world, and who in mili- 
tary genius have shown that they have equalled the most illus- 
trious of those men. There have been armies—great armies— 
who in drill, and discipline, and order, and firmness, and courage, 
have equalled the most disciplined veterans of the old world, 
and who have accomplished what would have given honor to the 
best armies of France or England—to the heroes of Marengo or 
Wagram—to Blenheim or Waterloo. 

We were not a military people. We had one military sehool, 
and a skeleton of an army. Bat assuredly the nations of the 
earth, if they did not do it before, have learned to respect a peo 
ple that could in a brief period bring into the field, and equip 
and discipline an army of men that could suppress an insurrec- 
tion that had. itself summoned into ‘the field more than half a 
nillion of men, and that, when it was supposed they had nothing 
—no armories, or arsenals, or forges for the manufacture of arms, 
but who yet furnished themselves with all the materials of war 
with almost the rapidity with which Milton’s fallen angels forged 
cannon, and compounded gunpowder, and that seemed like those 
angels to have extracted it all from the earth. The North had 
at the close of the war under arms more than a million of men 
organized to make war on almost an equal number, and which, 
with a rapidity and a completeness, when the arrangements were 
made, to the amazement of our own people and of the world, 
brought the rebellion to a close. 

We were in history more of a naval people; and in the war of 
1812 bad shown that, on the ocean, we could maintain our cause 
against the nation that boasted that its empire was on the seas. 
But forty years had passed away. We had but one naval school, 
and some of the ablest graduates of the school were among the 
rebels. We had almost no ships of war ; and what we had were 
dispersed in distant seas. But suddenly, as if by magic, a new 
navy arose sufficient. to guard alonger maratime coast than had 
ever before been placed under blockade ;'a navy that was new 
in its character ‘to the world, and that seemed to change at once 
the. whole character of naval warfare—rendering all the wooden 
vessels of war that all Europe could send to our waters, by sail 
or by steam, useless. 

(c) But, after all, it is chiefly, I apprehend, in regard to diplo- 
macy that we have secured the respect of the world. The his- 
Aory of this war is yet to be written, when the passions of men 
are calmer than they are now, and when the real causes which 
have most contributed to the result shall be better understood. 
Then, I apprehend, it will be found that the most remarkable 
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things of the war have not been those which have occurred on 
the battle-field or on the ocean; that the highest talent which 
has been evinced has not been by those in the army or the navy, 
and amidst the thunder of battle; but in the quiet scenes of de. 
liberation in the Capitol ; ia the peaceful room where despatches 
to foreign powers have been thought out and prepared. There 
is at least one name that will go into history, not, as many su 
posed by the side of Metternich and Talleyrand, but by the side 
of Burke and Canning}; one life aimed at by the rebellion, but 
preserved by the marvelous providence of God, of value to the 
nation only less than that which was successfully stricken down. 
He lives; and his despatches will live as long as men shall choose 
to preserve the records of far-seeing sagacity ; of firmness in main- 
taining great principles; of honorable concessions when they 
could be made with: truth; and of successful efforts to main- 
tain peace with foreign powers—to make them afraid to go to 
war when they were ready to rush into the conflict ; to head off, 
and to clieck all efforts made to secure a recognition of the in- 
surgent confederacy by the feeblest or the greatest of the for- 
eign powers, when all the arts of Southern men, the ablest that 
they had, were employed to secure it; when ‘all the interests of 
au enlarged and profitable commerce seemed to prompt to it; 
when all the desire of our division and ruin would have beet 
gratified by it ; and when, unless checked and restrained, foreign 
powers would at once have recognized the organized rebellion 
as in fact a government among the. other governments of the 
earth. rt 

For the great question was how to prevent the recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy by those powers, and how, at the same 
time that this was done, peace could be preserved with those pow- 
ers; how toadjust the difficult points that must come up, in the cir- 
cumstances, with foreign powers disposed to make such a recog- 
nition, and disposed to favor the insurgents so as to prevent war 
with those powers. It was done. Forthwith, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion, its emissaries were sent abroad to secure a 
recognition of their government and the co-operation of foreign 
powers ; and abroad they found, as they hoped, a disposition to 
recognize them, and when that was not yet done, to aid them by 
their sympathy, and to furnish them materials for the prosecu- 
tion of the purposes of the rebellion, despite all friendly assur- 
ances to the United States, and in violation of ‘all the principles 
of professed neutrality, and in such a manner ‘as would, in other 
circumstances, have ied to a war with the United States. But 
before those emissaries could reach the seats of foreign govern- 
ments, every such government had been apprised of the manner 
in which such a recognition would be regarded by the United 
States, and every foreign minister‘ from our country had been 
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instructed to lay the case before such governments. The causes 
of the insurrection; the influence of slavery in producing it; 
the spirit which animated it; the policy of the North ; the hope- 
lessness of the rebellion ; the evils of disunion to other nations 
as well as to our own ; the certain consequences of such recogni- 
tion, with all the appeals that could be made as drawn from the - 
past intercourse of the United States with those powers, and 
their friendly relations, had been fairly laid before such govern- 
ments, and not without effect. Wherever the emissaries of the 
so-called “ Confederacy” should go, to Prussia, England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, Rome, Turkey, yea, to the government of the 
Hawaiian Islands, they would find, and did find, that such repre- 
sentations had preceded them.* I venture to say that the histo- 
ry of diplomacy does not furnish an instance of greater ability 
than is to be found in the instructions sent forth to the embassa- 
dors to foreign powers within two months after the organization 
of the Southern Confederacy, and in future times the instructions 
of the Secretary of State, for wisdom, for sagacity, for earnest 
and powerful argumentations, and for successful appeal, will be 
regarded as among the ablest State papers that the world has 
produced. And in every difficult question—and they were 
many—that occurred with foreign powers in the progress of the 
war ; in collisions of opinion that threatened war ; in the highly 
excited feelings of our own countrymen and the people abroad ; 
in matters which it seemed impossible to adjust without a con- 
flict; when preparations by England were actually made for war, 
and troops were embarked, and ships of war were fitted out, 
the same keen sagacity ; the same sober judgment; the same 
power of argumentation ; the same foresight of what was likely 
to occur ; the same readiness to yield when we were manifestly 
in the wrong, and the same firm determination not to yield when 
we were in the right; the same wise statesmanship—saved us 
from collision; maintained the honor of the nation; forestalled 
and prevented all attempts at the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy, and preserved peace, through those years of fear-. 
ful civil struggle, with all the nations of the earth. As the re- . 
sult of this statesmanship, we are at peace with all nations now, 
and have now no question with any which may not be adjusted 
without a resort to arms. At any period of the struggle it would 
have been easy to plunge the nation into a war with England— 
and there were excited feelings enough there and at home to 
have sustained both governments in such a war ; at numerous im- 
portant junctures in the progress of our own conflicts, a different 
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course on the part of the Government would have made such a 
war inevitable. 

For such acts of statesmanship, and such results, not less than 
for the bravery of the men in battle, and the skill of those who 
commanded our armies, we should this day render thanks, and 
while the military skill which led to the ultimate surrender of 
the rebel armies should never be forgotten, the ability which 
kept us in peace with foreign nations—leaving nothing for our 
victorious army and navy to do after the rebellion was quelled 
in settling foreign difficulties—should be held in as lasting re- 
membrance. . 

V. Asa fifth reason for thanksgiving as the result of this fear- 
ful conflict, we have secured ultimate complete liberty to the 
nation, and are to be in every proper sense a free people. We 
have gained, or shall have gained, the object for which our 
fathers struggled, and which they saw partially in what they had 
secured in the war of Independence. Ultimately it may be seen, 


if it is not now, that there was no other mode by which that 
complete liberty could be secured than by such a “ baptism of 
blood ;” ultimately it may be seen that it is worth all which it 
has cost. 

The liberty thus secured is of two kinds:—liberty for those 
who before regarded themselves as free, but who were under a 


rigid bondage ; liberty for enslaved millions. 

(a) We-have secured liberty for those who regarded them- 
selves as free, but who were, in fact subjected to an inexorable 
bondage :—liberty at last, of travel ; liberty of speech ; liberty 
of conscience ; liberty in the post-office arrangements ; liberty of 
debate ; liberty in legislation ; liberty in the administration of 
justice ; liberty in religion. 

We indeed boasted that we were free, and we proclaimed it 
to distant lands. But there were the shackles of an ignoble ser- 
vitude upon us, in all the great interests of justice, humanity, 
travel, speech, religion. ‘ 

Slavery ruled the land—alike controlling the bond and the 
free. It prevented freedom of travel and of speech ; it muzzled 
the press, secular and religious ; it brow-beat men who were dis- 
posed to utter the sentiments of justice and humanity ; it con- 
trolled the commerce of the country ; it formed the opinions of 
manufacturers and merchants; it struck dumb the ministers of 
religion ; it dictated to ministers what they should preach and 
how they should pray ; to professors in seminaries of learning and 
religion what they should teach, and to judges on the bench, and 
to jurymen in the box, what verdict should be rendered ; it con- 
trolled General Assemblies, and ecclesiastical councils, and con- 
ventions in the Church—alike the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, 
the Methodist, the Baptist, and partially the Congregational ; it 
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drove away men seeking an honest livelihood in teaching, or en- 
gaged in the peaceful pursuits of commerce’; it controlled the 
post-office, dictating what might, and what might not be sent in 
the mails ; it formed or modified the judgments of the Supreme 
Court of the land ; it suppressed by the terror of the pistol, the 
bowie-knife, or the.ciub, freedom of debate in the halls of legis- 
lation; it framed laws for the Congress of the nation'to enact, 
and for the President of the United. States to sign ; it prostrated 
with a murderous weapon the man who in the Senate Chamber 
dared to utter the sentiments of liberty. Was this a land of 
freedom ? . ? 

The land was not free. But now it is free. The dividing line 
of the States—separating free and slave territory, has been ob- 
literated. We may travel where we please ; we may form our 
plans of business, of commerce, of manufactures, without refer- 
énce to the question how they are to effect the interests of sla- 
very ; we may utter our sentiments without fear; we may form 
our opinions, preach our sermons, pronounce our verdicts, frame 
our laws, conduct our debates in our ecclesiastical bodies, pub- 
lish our books, and transmit our letters through the mails, as 
freemen should. The language of freedom may at last be ut- 
tered:in the Senate Chamber, and on -the benclr of highest jus- 
tice, and they who utter it arg safe. The most terrible despot- 
ism after all is not that which binds the limbs of men; it is that 
which controls their speech, their thoughts, their instruction of 
the young, their judgments in reference to liberty, to property, 
to life, to religion. The highest libertyis that which permits 
men to go where they please ; to think what they choose ; to utter 
what they regard as true ; to form their plans without dictation ; 
to pronounce judgments in courts that shall be in accordance 
with the law and .with: fact ; to frame such laws as the best in- 
terests of the nation demand ; to utter the truth of God in the 
pulpit, without being cowed or awed, and to use before God 
in prayer the utterances of humanity, equality, and justice. 
Such liberty we shall-hencéforth enjoy, ol for this let us un- 
feignedly thank God. 

(6) In connection with the war, and as the result of the war, 
liberty has been secured to those who were held in bondage, 
and henceforward we are to take our place asa free nation among 
the other free nations.of the earth, and to carry out, in the full- 
ness of their meaning, the doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ; . 

_- (1) This is the result of the war; and, so far as we can see, it 

was only by such a’ war that the emancipation of the four mil- 
lions of the erislaved could be effected. For provisions had been 
introduced into the very Constitution for protecting slavery ; it 
was held to be a matter pertaining to the States alone, with 
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which the General Government could not interfere ; it was forti- 
fied by the laws; it was sustained by the Church; it was de- 
fended as a divine institution ; it had secured enactments in its 
favor odious to humanity and to the spirit of liberty ; it controlled 
the Government ; it was spreading into vast States and Territo- 
ries ; it had secured, at last, from the Supreme Court, all that it 
demanded, in the most revolting declaration that ever fell from 
the lips of one exalted to high judicial authority, in the utter- 
ance of the late Chief Justice of the United States ; that negroes 
“are not included, and were never intended to be included, un- 
der the word ‘citizens’ in the Constitution. and can, therefore, 
claim none of the rights and privileges which that instrument 
provides for and secures to the citizens of the United States,” 
and “that they had, for more than a century before, been regard- 
ed as beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to asso- 
ciate With the white race, either in social or political relations ; 
and so far inferior, that they had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect ; and that the negro might justly and lawfully 
be reduced to slavery for his benefit.”* 

The war was not commenced with any purpose of emancipa- 
tion, or of interfering with slavery. It was be the purpose of 
God, and not by the purpose of man that emancipation was con- 
templated. Mr. Lincoln expressly avowed, at the beginning of 
his administration, that it was no part of the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to interfere with slavery. He then proposed a scheme 
of colonization —on which the nation looked coldly.t He then 
proposed to Congress an amendment to the Constitution, for 
compensated emancipation to be made voluntarily by the States 
before the year 1899,¢ to which the Congress paid no attention. 
He then declared that the Union must be preserved with slavery 
if it could be; without slavery if that became necessary. He 
then, as a military necessity, as demanded, in his apprehension, 
for the preservation of the Union, issued the proclamation of 
emancipation. The armies carried freedom with them. Free- 
dom, in fact, became a necessity. The territories were free. 
The District. of Columbia was made free. The fugitive. slave 
law, enacted to support slavery, became useless, andthe odious 
law was removed from: the statute books. The Congress -pro- 
posed to the States an amendment:to the Constitution, forbid- * 
ding slavery in any of the States or Territories, and it is now 
ratified, and the very last recognition of slavery left in the Con- 
her “eng will then soon be removed ; and as a nation we shall 

e free. ; 





* Quoted from the Westminster Review for July, 1865, pp. 28, 29. . ' 
+ Annual Message, 1861. Message and Documents. 1861-2. Part I, pp. 14, 15, 
? Annual Message, 1862, Message and Documents 1862-3. Part I, pp. 15—23. 
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(2) The whole work is not yet accomplished, but it will be. It 
is not the work of a day, or a year, or perhaps a generation, to 
emancipate in reality four millions of slaves ; to change the habits 
of a people which had been forming for generations under the 
influence of slavery ; to elevate the slaves so that he shall take 
his proper place among freemen ; to “emancipate” the master 
so that he shall himself be freed from the shackles which slavery 
had thrown around him ; to lead him to do justice to him whom 
he had oppressed ; to labor himself; to honor labor; and to en- 
gage in those enterprises which belong to freedom, and which 
have made the North what it is. We should not be impatient 
if the enslaved man is not suddenly elevated ; if the old master 
cherishes still many of his former views ; if there is a disposition 
still to withhold the rights due to all men; if there are agita- 
tions, excitements, and even insurrections in the States where 
slavery has prevailed ; if there should be a longing look to the 
times when a man could control the labors of hundreds of others 
—could himself be idle, supported by their toil—could pride 
himself on their being his property—could sell them—and could 
walk over thousands of acres cultivated by others, and feel that 
those acres, and those men, and all that the one produced and 
the other earned, was bis own. Customs and habits long form- 
ed; social views long established ; modes of doing things long 
practiced ; and theoretical convictions in domestic economy, in 
politics, and in religion, are not soon changed, even by the stern 
and dreadful instructions of war—and the nation should not be 
impatient, nor should foreign nations chide us, if time is taken 
to settle these difficult questions ; to determine in our own minds 
even what are proper ideas of liberty ; and to adjust the condi- 
tion of the former slave to’ society, to the Constitution, and to 
the Church. 

(3) Yet though the work is not yet accomplished, and time 
may be necessary to secure it, it will be done, and the nation 
will come up, in reference to slaves and to all men, to just ideas 
of liberty—slowly it may be, must be, but certainly, to the doc- 
trine of EQUAL RIGHTS; to the doctrine (a) that each and every 
person has a right to pursue his own chosen calling as he pleases ; 
(b) that each one has a right to go where he pleases, and to dwell 
where he pleases ; (c) that each one has a right to express his 
own opinion on all subjects, subject only to the just restraints 
respecting the character and conduct of others ; (d) that each 
one is to enjoy liberty of conscience, and to worship God as he 
pleases, with only the restraint that he shall not disturb the 
peace of society ; (e) that each one shall enjoy the avails of his 
own labor, his own talent, ingenuity, professional skill, in all the 
work of his hands, in all inventions in art, in all discoveries in 
science, and in all literary productions, subject only to the/claim 
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which the Government shall have for its support, and the com- 
munity for its advancement in science, literature, civilization, and 
the arts; (/) that each one shall be placed before the law on an 
equality in inventive endowments, and in literature, with no fa- 
voritism to any from rank, from color, or from blood ; (g) that 
each one shall be allowed to make the most of himself, by honest 
effort, if he has genius, talent, eloquence ; that he shall be al- 
lowed to place himself in as high a social position as he can, 
by the accumulation of wealth, by personal worth, by grace of 
manners, and by a cultivated mind and heart, with no barrier 
derived from his ancestry or the hue of his skin ; and (h) that 
each one shall be put on the same level as each other one, in his 
relation to the government of his country, with no disqualifica- 
tion in regard to votes or office which does not equally apply to 
all others ; with no distinction unfavorable to himself as derised 
from his religion, his origin, his employment, his color, rank, or 
complexion. This is liberty ; and to this view all things tend. 
(4) When this is reached it will be a gain alike to the North 
and the South that we have gone through this fearful struggle. 
Our whole country will be the richer and the happier; will oc- 
cupy a higher position in the eye of the world, and in the eye of 
God. For, no nation ever yet was impoverished by the aboli- 
tion of slavery, no matter how, or from what motives, or by what 
causes, it was done. The Roman empire, Germany, England, 
all have risen in wealth, in civilization, in happiness, as slaver 
has been abolished, as Russia will from this time onward. It is 
no loss to the South that the slaves are emancipated, and no one 
can have any sympathy with the States as a whole, in the re- 
moval of slavery, whatever we may have for individuals in the 
immediate distress and poverty that have come upon them. 
They estimate their losses in the emancipation of their slaves as 
more than four thousand million of dollars, a sum equal to the 
whole national debt created by the war. There has been no such 
loss; there has been no loss. Ultimately the gain to them 
from these acts of emancipation will be many times more in the 
real wealth of their own country than all this alleged loss. The 
South in this rebellion intended no such thing. They carried 
on the war with no expectations that the relations of slavery 
would be disturbed. They hoped—they expected—to establish 
a government founded on slavery as the corner-stone. But if it 
had been a stroke of deep policy; if they had been actuated by 
the mere views of a Neckar ; if they had asked in what way they 
could best promote the wealth of their portion of the United 
States—could place themselves on alevel with the North ; could 
in their comforts, and the value of their farms, raise themselves 
to a higher level in regard to civilization and religion; could in- 
crease their schools, enlarge their commerce, and place them- 
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selves abreast of the rest of mankind, they could not have done a 
better thing than to bring on this war :—for though the results 
of the war will not blot out the crime of treason, or raise the 
slaughtered dead from their graves, or dry up the tears that 
have been shed, yet this will be worth to them more than all the 
estimated value of their slaves. For they were a burden to them, 
and the “institution” was a curse, an incumbrance,a dead weight 
that sunk them down and crushed thei. . It is liberty ; liberty 
to all, that makes a nation prosperous and great. . 
And a. new career, when they shall have recovered fromthe 
shocks and the calamities of the war, will be before the South. 
With a climate and soil far superior to the North; with ample 
mineral resources ; with rivers and streams and bays and harbors 
adapted to commerce ; with easy access to all the nations of the 
earth ; with the necessary outlet of the great West in their hands; 
with a capability in regard to the productions of the soil far be- 
yond the productions of the North, nothing henceforward will 
prevent that glorious career for them and for us, for which they 
and we, in Union, not in separate confederacies, or under jarring 
governments, were destined by the arrangements of Providence 
—that we might be one United Republic—an example to all the 
world of the value of free institutions, and of the ability of man, 
under the Divine blessing, and by obedience to the laws of God, 
for self-government. And now, for all these things, let us this 


day unfeignedly thank God. 





SERMON II. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


PASTOR OF LAFAYETTE AVENUE OHUROH, BROOKLYN, 


THE GIANT AND THE SHEPHERD'S SLING.* 


‘* Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a 
spear, and with a shield: but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts.” 1 
Samvex, xvii: 45. 


Twat was a remarkable encounter which once took place in 
the little valley of Elah. . With its thrilling story you are all as 
familiar as you are with the grapple of American yeomanry on 





* Delivered before the F Missionary Society of New York and Brooklyn, on 
Sabbath evenings, December and December 10th, 1865. 
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Bunker Hill, or with the dear-bought victory of freedom on the 
heights of Gettysburgh. From our early childhood we have all 
loved to read the brief epic of David and Goliath. With our 
childish eyes we distinctly saw the boastful champion of the 
Philistines plant himself in full view of Israel, and of Israel’s 
heathen foes. Sie 

The champion measures six cubits and a span ; and every inch 
of his giant stature is encased in flashing brass. The staff of his 
spear is like to a weaver’s beam; the head of his spear weighs 
six hundred shekels of iron. . A shield-bearer goes before him. 
His impious proclamation is: “I defy the armies of Israel: thi 
day: give me a man, that we may fight together.” 

For forty days the. heathen’s challenge remains unaccepted, 
and for forty days the heart of Israel is growing weaker than 
water. . At length a shepherd’s ‘boy, fresh from his flocks, with 
the ruddy tint of toil on his fair young face, steps modestly. forth 
into the lists,. In one hand: he carries a staff; in the other he 
carries a common sling. He has dropped five smooth stones into 
the shepherd’s pouch by his‘side. , These are his only weapons; 
the protection of God is his only armor. Even so was ruddy- 
cheeked free labor, fresh from its fields, pitted against the giant 
of oppression in our late national conflict. ' 

I need not read to you the bulletin of that battle at Elah—so 
short, so sharp, and so decisive. I need not repeat to you mod- 
est David’s reply to the disdainful champion: “ Thou comest to 
me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield : but I come 
to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, whom thou hast defied.” 
I need not tell you how the stripling put his hand in his bag, 
and took thence a stone, and slung it, and smote the Philistine 
in his forehead, and he fell upon his face tothe earth. I need 
not depict to you the triumphant youth standing on the giant’s 
prostrate carcass, and hewing off his swaggering head ; nor the 
subsequent rout of the heathen before Israel’s reiissured and 
victorious armies. 

I have brought to you this narrative to-night as a starting- 
point and an illustration. It furnishes a happy parable of the 
“irrepressible conflict” between God’s right and the devil’s 
wrong. Goliath typifies the giant of Error that for forty centu- 
ries has defied the living God. Ruddy David is the Missionary 
Church: The five smooth stones are Gospel truths. The staff 
they bear is the unbroken promise of God. Before the “ count- 
less cloud of witnesses” in heaven and on earth the conflict is 
joined; and all that “assembly shall know that the Lord saveth 
not with sword and. spear; for the battle is the Lord’s,” and he 
will yet give the enemy into our hands. Pat. 

If the stripling of Bethlehem seemed a most unequal match for 
the brazen-mailed giant of Gath, how much more disproportion- 
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ate is the Church’s missionary band to the stupendous enemy 
which they confront! Worldly wisdom smiles at what it styles 
their “ weak-minded enthusiasm ;” and, while it coldly commends 
their object, it predicts an inevitable failure. But the little 
band stand to their post. Rationalism derides them. Infidelity 
scoffs at them. The false prophet and the false priests of Baal 
threaten them. But yet the little band toils on. When one of 
their number sinks at his post, there is another ready to step 
forward and to take up the abandoned implements of labor. 
The ranks swell every year; and often a gentle woman steps 
forth, and with meek heroism takes up the burden of a toil that 
has sunk so many a strong man to his grave. Occasionally a 

outhful missionary falls when he has just learned how to wield 
his sling. Occasionally a Lyman or a Lowrie is struck down by 
murderous violence. A Winslow, a Judson, and a Poor, sink 
under the burden of the long day, and are laid to rest. A Fa- 
ther Goodell comes home to die. A nobler life no man can live, 
a sublimer death no man can die, than to live or die a missionary 
of the Cross! 


‘* How beautiful it is for man to die 
Upon the walls of Zion! ‘To be called, 
Like a watch-worn and weary sentinel, 
To put his armor off, and rest in heaven, 
What is the warrior’s clarion—though its blast 
Ring with the conquest of a world—to this? 
What are a! 
The trumpeiings of proud humanity 
To the short history of one who dies for souls, 
And makes his sepulchre beside the King of Kings?” 


In presenting to you, tonight, that sacred cause for which the 
very flower of the Church are yielding up their lives, I invite 
you to consider, first, the gigantic nature of the work ; and sec- 
ondly, the simple means to which God has pledged the final 
victory. If we look only at the first, we shall be tempted to dé- 
spair. If we look only at the divine pledge of victory, we shall 
be tempted to presumption. Neither of these two great thoughts 
must be allowed to hide the other from our view. 

I admit the difficulty of realizing, and of making you realize, 
the stupendous bulk of that enterprise to which our modern 
Church has laid its hands. Its numerical figures—like those 
figures by which the astronomer measures the dimensions and 
the distance of the sun—completely overpower us. Our com- 
mon mode of speaking of it proves that we fail to grasp it. We 
flippantly talk about the “ convérsion of the world,” as if it were 
no more formidable than the founding of a new State, or the 
overthrow of a rebellion. It is often introduced into the prayers 
and the speeches of the monthly concert in a way that shows 
how little idea the speaker has of what he is saying. The conver- 
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sion of the world! -Measure and master the bare thought, if you 
- can. Bear in mind that it means not only the regeneration of 

every individual soul that now sits under the Gospel’s fullest 
blaze—and not only the conversion of every false professor in 
the universal Church—and not cnly the reclamation of every 
stubborn Jew, and every stiff-necked skeptic, of every abandoned 
outcast in Christendom, but it would include, also, the complete 
moral renovation of every one of the seven hundred millions. 
that have never yet learned the alphabet of Christianity. . It 
means the overthrow of every idol-temple, of every mosque, and 
every mass-house on the globe; or else their consecration to the 
true worship of Jehovah. If the omnipotence of God were put 
forth to convert the entire world within a single ordinary gen- 
eration, it would require the conversion of thirty millions every 

ear, of six hundred thousand every week, and of nearly one 
Lendred thousand souls each day! This rude computation gives 
one aspect of the gigantic work. In order to understand more 
exactly just what the Church of God has undertaken to do, let 
us sweep our eye for a moment over the moral map of the world 
as it lies before us,in its colossal “wickedness.” As we study 
that moral chart, we discover that four great divisions or sys- 
tems include the hufnan race. 

I. The first is the system of unmixed heathenism. This in- 
cludes every nation that is wholly given up to idolatry; that 
worships the gods of their own manufacture; that has not in 
its religion a single trace of Bible Christianity. Under the 
midnight gloom of heathenism lie four hundred millions of 
the human race. Nearly one half of the population of our 
planet! , 

This is the system which has least of God and most of the 
devil in it of any which human depravity has devised. This is 
the system which sinks humanity to its nadir of degradation, 
which makes the present life the most wretched, and the life to 
come the most appalling. This is the system which kindles the 
funeral pile for the mother, and consigns her helpless babe to 
the Ganges; which spreads its bed of self-torture, and rolls its 
car of Juggernaut over its shrieking victims; which varies 
ao obscenities worthy of a°Sodom by ferocities worthy of the 

it. ; 

From beneath its wild and dark dominion, an unnumbered 
multitude are moving on to the bar of God. Every hour two 
thousand heathen souls are bursting into eternity! Fix your 
eye on that interminable procession of immortal beings that 
with heavy tread press on toward the terrible brink, and disap- 
pear from our sight. Observe how close the ranks, how steady 
the advance, how rapidly they plunge over the awful verge! 
While you gaze, they are going! They are gone! During the 
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very hour that we are gathered in this Christian temple, a 
larger number of heathen souls than this audience could con- 
tain are plunging, without God, into a hopeless eternity. And 
what have you and I done to save them? _ 

II. Turning away from these immense hordes of idolaters, we 
come next to a second division, which is less numerous than the 
first, but not much less benighted in spiritual error. The fol- 
lowers of the impostor Mohammed number nearly two hundred 
millions. _They occupy nearly all the territory over which the 
Apostolic Church won its most splendid triumphs. Damascus, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, have long been overgrown by this 
deadly Upas-tree. Through the same. streets in which Paul 
once preached the: “good news” of Calvary, a Christian prose- 
lyte is now hooted like a dog. 

Let God be praised that this Upas is death-smitten to its core. 
Mohammedanism made all its conquests within two centuries 
after its birth. ge | it has ‘no aggressive power. It sends 
out no missionaries. It-subdues no provinces. It has no future 
in its brain. Every locomotive that goes thundering into Cairo, 
or np through the passes of the Lebanon, brings new ideas 
into its silent, stagnant realm. Every Christian sermon that is 
preached under its rotten boughs shakes down some decaying 
twig. The Upas is dead at the root. It needs. but the free 
blasts of Gospel truth upon its blasted trunk to bring it down; 
and its thundering crash shall awaken the dead civilizations 
that have long been sepulchred under its shadows. , 

III. In striking contrast with inert and decaying Mohamme- 
danism stands the third system, the system which has its heart 
at Rome, and a palpitating nerve in every latitude on the globe.* 
While the religion of the Koran is slowly drawing up its feet 
into the bed to die, the religion of the Vatican is instinct 
with aggressive life to its finger-ends. Popery is not in- 
deed what it was when the imperial successor of Charle- 
magne lay down in the dust at the threshold of the Ponti- 
fical palace, to propitiate the arrogant despot wlio reigned 
within. Neither is it what it was sixty years ago, when a 
Pope was dragged to Paris to place the iron crown on the 
brow of the despoiler of Papal dignities, and when the head 
of the Great Beast was “as it were wounded to death.” But 
its present condition is certainly more like the era of Hil- 
debrand than like the era of Napoleon. The ancient heresy of 
twelve ‘centuries keeps a fresh supply of young blood in its 
veins. Whatever “Giant Pope” may have suffered in the days of 
Bunyan, it is certain that he does something more in these days 
than to “sit in the door of his cave” and gnash his teeth at the 





* These passages were printed by the author in the New -Englander. 
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passing pilgrims. He has.cunning in his ten fingers, and 
strength in his right arm. The spirit of. Loyola still haunts the 
Vatican. Popery is the masterpiece of human craft, propelled 
by the glowing anthracite of an inextinguishable fanaticism. 
Her engineers sometimes “ bank the furnaces,” but never let the 
fires die out. ‘Popery uever was more dangerous than to-day. 
Never have her coffers been’ more. freely. “bled” to equip mis- 
sionuries and to found nunneries, to build stately cathedrals on 
Brooklyn’s loftiest height, and on‘New York’s most splendid 
avenue. ‘Fhe Papacy plants his picket-guard at Oxford right 
by the monument of Ridley and Latimer, and makes a beautiful 
Empress his “deputy” at Paris. With one of his many arms he 
holds South America, with another he clutches at the magnifi- 
cent Valley of the Mississippi. «(ze 

The actual number of those who acknowledge his supremacy 
is not less than one hundred and fifty millions. But he has 
thousands of “Ritualistic” allies in the ranks of nominal Prot- 
estantism. On the continent of Europe he holds all the terri- 
tory he held two centuries ago, while Protestantism has been 
weakened by formalism and poisoned by the rationalistic virus 
that oozes from the German universities. In the land of Luther 
and Melancthon, the fine gold has become dim. In the fair city 
of Farel and John Calvin, rationalism held full sway until the 
revival under the Haldanes thirty years ago. The traveller 
through Germany, Prussia, and Switzerland sees but too little 
difference between scores of churches that bear Luther’s name 
and those false churches against which Luther made valiant 
fight. At this hour Romanism is more to be dreaded than all 
the heathenism and Moslemism of the globe. combined; they 
are passive and moribund; but Popery is as subtle and as 
nimble as the prince of the powers of the air. ’ 

But, brethren, we need not study any further the militant 
religions of our globe. After our survey of the colossal systems 
of heathenism, of the false prophet, and the man of sin, we turn 
away toward the comparatively slender band of “the faithful 
in Christ Jesus” somewhat as we turn from the giant of Gath, 
with his spear like a weaver’s beam, to the ruddy shepherd’s 
boy armed only with his sling. The Goliath of Error outbulks 
our slender David by many a cubit of measurement. But David 
has the. “ five smooth stones” and the Livine Gop on his side. 
The giant comes out against us with his sword, and with. his 
spear, and with his shield. The Missionary Church advances. 
against him “in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of Is- 
rael whom he has defied.” Andall the world shall yet know 
that the Lord saveth not with human sword and spear and 
shield, but' with the five smooth stones of Gospel truth, wielded: 

3 
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by the arm of faith! The battle is the Lord’s. It shall be 
won, “not by might, not by power, but my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” 

(a.) Wherein lies the real power of the Missionary Church? 
(I use this term because my Bible gives me no other idea of a 
true church than a missionary, aggressive, reformatory, soul- 
saving body of working believers.) Wherein lies her power? 
Manifestly not in her numbers; for she embraces less than one- 
fourth of the human race. Manifestly not in her earthly re- 
sources; for Mammon has more wealth than the Church, and 
Antichrist possesses cunninger state-craft and mightier armies. 
Her power lies in her living union with the living God. And in 

roportion to her closeness of union with Christ Jesus, will she 
“ sagacious in plan, steadfast of purpose, fertile in resources, 
zealous in labor, prevalent in prayer, and victorious in achieve- 
ment. Christ is in the Missionary Church. He is not in 
‘heathenism, or in Moslemism, or in Rome. When He gave the 
Church her commission, “Go, teach all nations,” He sealed up 
with it the priceless promise: Lo! J am with you to the end of 
the world.” 

With one slender rod, Moses cleft the Red Sea asunder; but 
God was in the rod. With a herdsman’s sling, David brought 
down the Philistine; but God strengthened the young shep- 
herd’s arm, and guided the fatal stone. Out from the doorway 
of a prayer meeting in Jerusalem, a handful of plain people 
issued forth, to turn the heathen world “upside down,” and to 
carry the cross from the Euphrates to the Tiber. But Christ 
went with them and in them from that “upper chamber.” 
Christ flamed on Peter’s tongue; Christ reasoned from Paul’s 
cultured brain ; Christ spake froin Apollos’ lips ; Christ throbbed 
in the pulsations of John’s warm heart: Christ shone from Ste- 
phen’s face, when it was like unto the face of an angel. Lo! I 
am with you always, blazed on the banners of every apostolic 
corps; Lo! I am with you always, rang as her bugle-call to 
every march to victory. The power of that missionary apos- 
tolic Church lay in her piety; for her piety was the measure of 
her union with Jesus Christ. And in our day,the Church’s 
piety is the Church’s power. Do not forget, my brethren, this 
truth of truths for a moment. The power of the missionary 
Church is her living, toiling, self-denying piety. For this there 
can be no substitute. The Church may increase her agencies 
as she will; she may multiply her machinery a hundred-fold; 
but it will be all for naught, unless Christ Jesus be the “living 
Spirit within the wheels.” What the missionary Church now 
most needs is—another Pentecost. And all ye who would see 
new vigor in the work of missions—who would see a new zeal, 
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a new liberality, a new inspiration in the Church at home, 
must besiege God’s mercy xeat for a powerful, soul-quickening 
revival. 

(b.) Look now with me, a moment, at another element of 
strength in the Missionary Church. Not only is the power of 
God promised to her fidelity, but the wisdom of God 1s visible 
in the choice of her materials. In our modern times, God has 
put his gospel faith into the best races on the globe. David has 
better blood in his veins than Goliath. The races to which 
God has intrusted His staff and five smooth stones of Gospel 
truth, are the same races that drew up Magna Charta and the 
Declaration of Independence—the races that have made iron 
types to talk and iron ships to swim—that have strung the 
telegraphic nerves through humanity’s limbs, and have woven 
out of revealed law the highest forms yet reached of Christian 
civilization. For the spread of his gospel, God has made Great 
Britain strong, and Holland industrious, and Germany learned, 
and has aaa our American Republic as by fire. The welfare 
of Christianity has God bound up with the welfare of certain 
races and nations. . If this be so, how vitally important it is that 
those nations who essay to Christianize other nations should 
themselves be Christianized to the very core! 

When the diplomacy of Christian nations has been employed 
to outwit simple savages, and the commerce of Christian nations 
has been employed to cheat them; when the same ship that 
carried out the Bible was also freighted with opium and fire- 
arms, and with handcuffs to bind 6n savage limbs, we need not 
wonder that the very name of Christianity becamé an appro- 
brium and a terror. Only a few weeks ago, a vessel was cleared 
from an American port to the coast of Africa, which carried 
seven missionaries in her cabin, and several thousand barrels of 
New England rum in her cargo! I very much fear that the 
contents of her cargo will prove an overmatch for the contents 
of her cabin. 

Of other nations I am not to speak to-night. But for my own 
beloved land, I rejoice to say that her Divine Deliverer seems 
to be preparing her for her predestined work abroad by no 
common discipline. I rejoice that God has washed from our 
escutcheon that big black blot that was visible clear round the 
globe—although He did wash it away with the tears of Amer- 
ica’s mothers and the best blood of America’s sons. What our 
liberated land now needs is another baptism—the baptism of 
Pentecost. Wherefore, all ye who long te‘see America’s influ- 
ence go forth like the morning light over every land, I pray you 


that ye besiege the mercy seat for a powerful, purifying, pente- 
costal revival. 
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(c.) Before I close, let me remind Pen of another pertinent 
parallel between the shepherd-boy of Israel and Christ’s Mis- 
sionary Church. The young David of Bethlehem brought from 
his sheep-cote to the battle-feld of Elah a hearty frame, a rustic 
simplicity, and an intrepid heart. Like the strong:limbed rail- 
hewer of our day, who slung the stone that slew Slavery, he was a 
plain-born son of toil, with the smell of mother earth on his gar- 
ments. His cheek was ruddy with temperance ; his sinews were 
knit with athletic exercise. That rustic son of Jesse, fresh from 
the hills, is a beautiful type of Christ’s Church in its best days-- 
its days of self-denial—its apostolic days, when fishermen and tent- 
makers conquered principalities and powers—its Reformation 
days, when the miner’s son from Saxony, and the lean student 
of Geneva, smote the Papal Goliath—its Puritan days, when 
Cromwell’s “Ironsides” sent curl-pated cavaliers “ whirling” 
over Marston Moor; when a band of Yorkshire farmers and 
herdsmen steered the “ Mayflower” through wintry tempests to 
bleak Plymouth Rock! And in our days the missionaries of the 
cross have mostly come from such households as the household 
of Jesse. Herein lies a lesson and a warning. 

Brethren! I have a prodigious fear for our metropolitan 
churches—for to such I speak to-night. I fear that fast-growing 
wealth’is impoverishing the Church’s piety; I fear that an un- 
paralleled prosperity is making our churches luxurious, fashion- 

-able, worldly-minded, self-indulgent. The religion that walks 
on life’s sunny side in Paris laces, and sips its choice wines in 
freestone mansions, is not the religion that breeds missionaries, 
or fights Goliaths, 

Don’t you remember reading in your childhood’s favorite fic- 
tion about Sinbad’s voyage into the Indian Ocean? Do you re- 
member that magnetic rock that rose from the surface of the 
placid sea? Silently the vessel was attracted toward it ; silent] 
the bolts were drawn out of the ship’s sides, one by one, throug 
the subtle traction of that magnetic rock. And when the fated 
vessel drew so near that every bolt and clamp were unloosed, ' 
the whole structure of cent. mast, and spars, tumbled into 
ruin on the sea, and the sleeping sailors awoke to their drown- 
ing agonies ! Mar: 

So stands the magnetic rock of worldlinessathwart the Church’s 
path. Ifthe Church draw too near, then bolt after bolt of godl 
purpose will be drawn. out, clamp after clamp of Christian obli- 
gation will be unloosed, until the sacred argosy, that is freighted 
with immortal hopes, shall tumble into a shattered and disgrace- 
ful wreck. Depend upon it, brethren, that God will never suffer 
this tobe. He will not let us rob Him. Depend upon it, that 
if we lie down to luxurious slumber on couches of. rosewood, 
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while the world is perishing, He will snatch the couch from 
beneath us in financial judgments. If we persist in paving the 
way to our places of amusement and our parties of pleasure with 
His silver and gold, he will wrest it from us with the terrible re- 
buke: “Ye may no longer be my stewards!” Oh! for the de 
scent of a Pentecostal fire to consume this “ wood, hay, and stub- 
ble” of pomp and luxury! Oh! ye who long to see the self- 

ampering churches brought back to a hardier self-denial and a 
bolier self-consecration, I pray you that ye besiege the mercy- 
seat, and labor, too, for a cot doahition, church-purifying revi- 


But I must not weary you with the discussion of a widening 
theme. As we close, we seem to be looking out upon the stu- 
pendous conflict between light and darkness, between the hosts 
of truth and the hosts of error. The field of this conflict is not 
a narrow vale of Elah; it is the wide, wide world. -Like the 
swarming squadrons of Philistia on the mountain-sides, stand 
the combined innumerable hosts ‘of heathenism, of the false 
prophet, and the man of sin. Like the brazen-mailed giant.of 
Gath, stands Antichrist—proud, stubborn, impious, and defiant. 
As the shepherd-boy of Bethlehem came forth to confront Israel’s 
foe, so come forth the missionary band-of Christ. They are in- 
ferior indeed to the foe in numbers ;‘but a single man, with God 
on his side, is in the majority. In the missionary band of Chris- 
tendom are represented eighty-five different. organizations. Of 
these, twentv-two hail from Great Britain ; twenty from our be- 
loved Union; thirteen from Germany ; nine from little Holland ; 
seven from the lands of the “ Norsemen ;” one from France, and 
the remainder from British colonies. Of these organizations, 
the two largest are the “ Wesleyan Society ” of England, and the 
“American Board of Foreign Missions.” As the roll of the 
American Board is called, three hundred and twenty missionaries 
answer to their names; they already can point to seven hundred 
and eight-nine “ native helpers,” and twenty-five thousand livin 
heathen converts. These are the men of-whom the most emi- 
nent Scotch painter once said to me: “ America has produced 
many great artists, and authors, and orators ; but the most supe- 
rior body of men she has*yet furnished are her missionaries.” 
Each one of them is equipped with the staff and the sling. Each 
one has in his scrip the five smooth stones from. 


** Siloa’s brook, 
That flows fast by the oracles of God.” 


To oar weak faith, this missionary band seem small and few 
for the moral conquest of the globe. But who can tell how 
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many Martyns and Winslows and Duffs the eye of God may dis- 
cern yet waiting in the household of Jesse? Who can say that 
there is not now upon his mother’s knee another Luther, who 
shall lead the last great onset against the man of sin; or another 
Calvin, to vindicate the eross before European skepticism ; or 
another Wesley, te awake with Gideon’s trumpet a formal 
charch to fresh revivals and a loftier zeal? Who can tell how 
soon the eye of God may see an American missionary preaching 
Christ in the Mosque of Omar, or proclaiming the downfall of 
-the Papacy under the frescoed dome of St. Peter’s? 

That time is coming! It is eighteen centuries nearer tham 
when the first missionary concert of prayer was held in the 
“upper room” at Jerusalem. It is fifty years nearer than when 
the first American missionary sailed from Boston wharf to the 
shores of India. It is as sure to come as to-morrow’s sunrise. 
Do you ask, When will that time arrive? I answer: It will 
come when the Church of Christ shall pray as the first mis- 
sionary concert prayed at Jerusalem; it will come when all 
the followers of Jesus shall write Holiness to the Lord on every 
dollar in their coffers—when the Church shall consecrate alP 
her children to self-denial and to holy toils, and shal} train every 
David from his cradle to wield the sling? Then, all the world 
shall know that God saveth not with sword and spear; for the 
battle is the Lord’s, and on the brow of the ENtaronep Lame 
shall rest the diadem of victory. 





SERMON III. 


BY REV. ROBERT R. BOOTH, D. D. 


PASTOR OF THE MEROER STREET PRESBYTERIAN OCHUROH, N. Y- 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF OUR NATIONAL GREATNESS BY THE 
RESTORING MERCY OF GOD. 

** Moreover the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun and the light of 
the sun shall be seven-fold, as the light of seven days, in the day that the Lord 
bindeth up the breach of his people, and healeth the stroke of their wownd.”—Isame 
«xx : 26, 

ONCE more we are assembled for our service of National 
Thanksgiving. A strange eventful year has run its round, and 
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made its deep impressions on our hearts and lives. Out of the 
treasured memories of our experience as a nation, we are called 
to press the new wine of rejoicing, with which to fill our cup,as 
we call upon the name of the Lord, and offer praise before him 
in his courts. The meaning of this service is impressed upon 
us with unusual power amid the peculiar tones of our thanks- 
giving in the present year. As it seems to me, it is essential 
that two ideas should be predominant in the genuine and truth- 
ful services of such a day at any period, and most especially in 
this to which the providence of God has brought us. First of 
all, it should commemorate the blessings which are public or na- 
tional in their significance. Every Sabbath is the day of per- 
sonal thanksgiving for the Christian, and every breath of fer- 
vent pfayer contains a recognition of the guiding hand and lov- 
ing care of the Father of our spirits. But when a nation pauses 
in its secular activity and throngs unto the temples of the Lord, 
at the call of those who are appointed to be the ministers of 
God to it for good—the narrowness of personal experience is 
swallowed up in the vast and all comprehending interests of that 
organic life which throbs in the hearts of millions and makes 
them one in public weal or woe. And furthermore it seems es- 
sential that the thanksgiving of each year should issue from the 
public recognition of a Providence and Mercy, developed not in 
former generations and in other years, but in the very year 
which dates the proclamation, and whose mercies rise still fresh 
and young before the public view. These seem to be the ele- 
ments which should control the movement of our thoughts as we 
attempt to recount the causes of our National thanksgiving, and 
to unfold the obligations they impose upon a grateful people. 
And surely, my brethren, never yet was there a gathering 
of this nation to the altars of our God, amid such causes for con- 
gratulation and rejoicing! The thanks of other years seem ut- 
terly inadequate to suit the mercies of the present. Standing 
where we do to-day, our song should be like that of Moses and 
the children of Israel, when they stood by the sea where the 
hosts of Egypt were buried in the depths, and cried: “Who is 
like unto thee, Oh Lord, among the gods ; who is like thee, glo- 
rious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders? Thou in 
thy mercy hast led forth the people which thou hast redeemed, 
thou hast guided them with strength unto thy holy habitation.” 
Not more impressive as a work of God, and an occasion of extatic 
praise was that deliverance 3,000 years ago, than are the bles- 
sings of the God of Israel which we trace to-day. We climb 
again the watch-tower from which we looked last year and saw 
a continent in arms, the majesty of law defied, the interests of 
liberty emperilled, the finger of derision pointed at the institu- 
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tions of America, and the work of death and desolation ra- 
ging far and wide ; but now as we look our eyes are greeted with 
a brighter scene. The yawning gulf of strife is closed—the sur- 
vivors of those hoststhat met in conflict are found in the ways 
of industry, toiling to repair that former-desolafion, the tribes of 
our inheritance are standing in their lot under the banner of our 
fathers, the darkening clouds which rested on the earth and sky 
have parted and are driving fast away before the splendor of 
the day of peace. The help for which we waited with hearts of 
longing which almost broke beneath their burdens, has come at 
length, and now with smiling faces and with tranquil expecta- 
tion for the future. we gaze upon anation saved, its institutions 
wee and its ancestral glory shining on the world, without a 
lot or flaw to challenge the honest criticism of the nations, as 
in those former days now gone, thank God, forever. . 
To the rapturous vision, and the sacred obligations of such a 
day as this, the prophetic language of our text applies with 
startling emphasis. In that day of restoration which he fore- 
saw and foretold to Israel, Isaiah promised larger blessings than 
they had enjoyed before. The people should return to Zion, the 
voices of their teachers should be heard again among them, fertility 
should revisit their exhausted fields, and large pasturesshould in- 
vite the hungry flocks. Thusthey should be, as in the days of old, 
the people of the Lord. But more than this should be their 
portion. . Not only restoration but enlargement should come with 
that day of wonders. “ Morevover,” says the Prophet, “the 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be seven-fold as the light of seven days, in the 
day that the Lord bindeth up the breach of his people and heal- 
eth the stroke of their wound.” Light unknown before should 
shine upon them in that illustrious day of healing’ Privilege 
and opportunity, and influence, and glory, such as no former era 
had présented -should be within their reach, and they should 
have reason to raise a loftier song of praise to God for blessings 
to be unfolded in the future years than for all that memory pre- 
sented to them from the past. From this appropriate promise 
of the Prophet we draw the subject of our thanksgiving medita- 
tion. Let us consider 
_ Tue ENLARGEMENT OF OUR GREATNESS aS A NATION BY THE RE- 
STORING MERCIES OF OUR Gop. Two lines of thought are set be- 
fore us here. First. That work of Restoration which God has 
accomplished in our land, demands our grateful recognition. The 
day has come in which it may be said,“the Lord hath bound up 
the brench of this people,and he hath healed the stroke of their 
wound.” In making such a declaration it is not of necessity im- 
plied that there is an absolute. removal of all causes for solici- 
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tude and vigilance, or that we have yet attained the fullness of 
the promised blessing. We do not forget that martial law is 
still proclaimed in all the rebel States, and that they are still un- 
represented in the Congress of the nation. Nor do we claim 
that all the rancour of the recent strife has passed away, or that 
the last award of justice to the guilty has been made. Many 
things are lying yet in a penumbra which is neither like the old 
chaos of rebellion, nor like the shining loyalty which under God’s 
blessing shall rejoice our hearts in years to come: The breach 
is bridged, but yet not arched and strengthened as it shall be 
when judgment has been laid to the line and righteousness to 
the plumet. The wound is closed, but yet not firmly sealed with 
living tissues of a:vigorous life as it shall be when from the 
deep heart of the nation there flows out a common joy in our 
equitable institutions and our world-wide power. I venture the 
assertion that there is error in both extremes of judgment con- 
cerning the actual condition of affairs among us. Error in the 
opinion that the great work for which the nation toiled during 
these four bitter years, is all accomplished with the cessation of 
an armed resistance to the law: and error also in the opinion 
that our attitude and sentiments should be the same towards 
those conquered States, as when they stood compact in arms and 
frowning defiance at the Government. 


Discriminating between these, I would lay emphasis upon the 
fact, that the great —— for which we struggled have been 


solidly established in the land, and that their universal recogni- 
tion and the proper applications of their power are as certain to 
be secured in every State and county of the Union, as any events 
can be which depend upon the free agency of man under the 
Providence of God. The period of conflict and division has 
ceased with the enforced submission of all who rose against law. 
The period of reconstruction is before us with its duties, less — 
stern, but not less momentous, than those which we have met 
with loyal.hearts and an unwavering trust in God. A clearcon- 
ception of these duties, and a determination to perform them.in 
a spirit at once faithful to principle and fraternal in its feeling, 
should not, however, obscure to us the glorious fact. that the 
crisis of our peril has passed by, and that the firés of our furnace 
of affliction are now quenched. “This is the Lord’s doing and 
marvelous in our eyes.” For this we bless his holy name, say- 
ing with the Psalmist, “If it had not been the Lard who was on 
our side, when men rose up against us, then had they swallowed 
us up quick when their wrath was kindled against us.” Look- 
ing back from this security to the former peril we'can trace to- 
day, the steady guidance of his hand and the wondrous method 
of his wisdom, in working our deliveranee. From the time of 
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the first uprising of the people to defend their institutions, unto 
the hour which witnessed the surrender of the last rebel army, 
the demonstration of a guiding hand, superior to all human power, 
has been decisive. From point to point we trace its interfer- 
ence. In the dark days which followed our reverses, in the sus- 
pense of hope that we had power to reach our end, in the pro- 
tracted conflict of opinion in the loyal States, in the heat and 
frenzy of — contention, in all forms of peril, whether by 
secret craft or open violence, the agency of God may be dis- 
cerned; now infusing new ardor into the people’s heart, now 
turning the tide of battle by some sudden interference, and now 
confusing the combinations of our enemies across the seas. So- 
clear has been the evidence of this, that even unbelief has been 
constrained to confess a power superior to the arts of statesmen, 
and the might of war ; while simple faith has bowed with grate- 
ful adoration before a present God, who “doeth according to his 
will among the armies of Heaven and the inhabitants of the 
earth.” We see all this to-day, and gratefully make our ac- 
knowledgment that it is the Lord who hath been our refuge. 
“ He hath bound up the breach of his people and hath healed 
the stroke of their wound.” 

But it behooves us to direct our minds to these restoring mer- 
cies in a more specific manner. What in. detail is that work of 
restoration for which our hearts should praise him ? 

(1.) I bid you then, thank God with me for “the Union” estab- 
lished and secured for future-years. This was the first gage of 
battle and it has been fairly won. The question whether the 
States occupying the center of this continent, identical in histo- 
ry, in language, in religion, and in political affinities, should con- 
tinue to be one in the form and reality of government, or should 
be divided at the call of passion and abnormal social interests, 
first into two, and afterwards inevitably into many fragments, 
each more or less hostile to the other, each intrinsically weak 
against a foreign foe, each certain to deteriorate and dwindle 
amid the unnatural rivalries of its existence; this question so 
long mooted in our land is settled for all coming time. To-day 
we re-occupy the Union of our Fathers, in the sense in which 
they fended it, and without the fears they felt for its continuance. 
The appeal of Washington to his countrymen, in the farewell 
address, is answered now for the first time in our history by the 
call of Andrew Johnson who proclaims the Union safe. The ar- 
guments of Webster in the Senate thirty years ago, portrayed a 
peril which our eyes have seen and also sketched a future tri- 
umph for which we bless God to-day. We are looking, as he 
desired to look with the last glance from earth “upon the gor- 
geous ensign of the Republic, still fall high advanced, its arms 
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and trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe 
erased or polluted, not a single star obscured, bearing for its 
motto no such miserable interrogatory as “what is all this 
worth,” nor these other words of delusion and folly: “Liberty 
first and union afterwards,” but everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the seaand over the land andin every wind under the 
whole heaven, that other sentiment, dear to every true American 
heart, “ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insepara- 
ble.” The Union with all its blessings of internal peace, pros- 

erity, and power is ours today. The nation has come to its in- 

eritance. Our house is founded now upon the rock, and under 
‘God it shall stand firm against the intrigues of domestic treason, 
or the assault of foreign foe. But to your gratitude for this 

(2.) I claim that you should add thanksgiving for the mainte- 
nance of the authority of law throughout the land. This thought 
applies in two directions. Obviously the Union might have 
been restored by such, compromises with rebellion, that while 
the name remained upon the roll of nations, the majority and 
grandeur of it as a power of constitutional control would have 
returned no more. At one time the danger of such an issue to 
our struggle scemed imminent, but our triumph was the tri- 
umph of the Union and the law. The mass of red-hot treason was 
held upon the anvil of the Constitution until the heavy hammer 
of the people’s loyalty had beaten out the fire and left it there 
inert and cold, so that a child might lay his hand upon it now. 
Our victory has set the power of law upon the throne. The 
issue was defined distinctly from the first call to arms, and the 
purpose that in this land of ours there should be one law for all, 
which all should loyally obey, was the main spring of the endur- 
ance and sacrifices of the people. 

And one gratitude for this supremacy of law is also strength- 
ened by the other fact, that amid the throes of this death strug- | 
gle, no right secured by the charter of our liberties has been 
wrested from us. It is not always so, in periods of revolution. 
France and England have learned, at bitter cost, how easily the 
treasured rights of years may be eliminated from a nations life,- 
amid the confusion and terror of internal strife. But we have 
passed that peril safely. Our government is more than ever 
now the echo of the people’s voice, the expression of the nation’s 
will. The forms of our Constitution are standing yet in all their 
old integrity , no privilege has perished, no safeguard is withdrawn. 
Whatever guarantee of liberty seemed for a time suspended, 
returns to all who can yet claim their rights with safety to the 
general good. And now the might and: majesty of law, ‘ex- 
pounded and enforced as never in the world before, rises before 
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the conscience of this nation, sacred with an authority inferior 
only to that of the Eternal will, and fraught with blessings, less 
precious only than those of our immortal hope. Still further : 

» (3.) I claim your gratitude to God to-day, for that feature of 
his. restoring mercy by which he has made this nation “ free 
indeed.” For this we claim that all the praise is due to Him. 
It was not man’s device that planned and consummated this 
glorious result. It did not enter into the purpose of the nation 
or its rulers, that slavery should die with the rebellion. Our 
thoughts concerning that monster evil of this age were timid and 
reserved at the beginning : our hands were slow to lay the axe 
to the root of that deadly tree. To our shame it must be said 
that almost regretfully we learned the lesson which our fathers 
wrote in the first sentence of their immortal Declaration, that 
“all men were created free and equal.” 

But that gigantic evil which the hand of man was loath to 
strike at, the Providence of God has siezed and dealt with, by a 
series of marvelous enactments which first disabled, and now 
have finally destroyed it. We trace those acts of Providence 
with wonder, yea, with awe. From the first step of policy which 
placed the slaves among things contraband in war, to the last 
act of justice which proclaims by Constitutional Amendment, 
ratified by three-fourths of the several. States, that hgnceforth 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, shall not exist 
in these United States, thus purging from our country’s robe of 
royalty forever, the stain which she has worn before the world 
in all these years of her inconsistent grandeur—through such a 
process of deliverance and restoration to the true life of the re- 

ublic, we see the finger of the God of justice pointing forward, 
in the path of duty, and we hear his voice crying in thunder 
tones, “Thus saith the Lord God of Israel. here is an ac- 
cursed thing in the midst of thee Oh Israel, thou canst not stand 
before thine enemies until ye take away the accursed thing from 
among you.” And it is done! the accursed thing is dead, and to- 
day the nation buries it.. Henceforth, Oh my country ! no bond- 
man shall clank his fetters on thy soil, no master’s hand shall lift 
.the lash to let it fall on woman’s naked back,no parent’s heart 
shall bleed for children torn forever from his sight, no form of 
man shall stand upon the auction block for sale. Away with 
fetter, lash, and bloodhound now, for God hath blown the silver 
trumpet, and the year of jubilee is come. To Him be glory in 
the highest for such a restoration! Let the earth praise Him for 
it, let the sea roar, and the floods lift up their voice, let the trees 
of the wood rejoice, and let all the people say “Amen.” And if 
there was one fibre of my heart that did net throb responsive 
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to such a consummation, I would tear it out though life went 
with it. But there is still another cause for joy. 

(4.) I claim your gratitude to God that in the peace which 
he has granted us, the foundations of virtue and religion are not 
only firm among us, but have been also greatly strengthened and 
enlarged. This is a fact of great significance, and all reflectin 
minds will note it with thanksgiving. War, and especially civil 
war, is usually accompanied by terrible demoralizations. It 
rends the ties of life and violates the sanctity of home. It un- 
chains the tiger passions of the human heart and gives free 
scope to license and barbarity. Amid the hostilities of party, 
and the carnage of the battle, the gentle influences of virtue and 
religion are wont to be despised, while selfishness and infidelity 
make fearful progress. Such was the result of war in the. last 
century in France, and earlier in Germany and England. The 
“ Revolution” left this Country in a state of moral and religious 
torpor from which it did not pass for years. But such has not 
been the case with us in our war for the Union. Begun witha 
deep sense of responsibility to God, its progress has been sancti- 
fied by ceaseless prayer, and its sufferings have been alleviated’ 
by deeds of mercy such as the world has neverseen. No human 
pen will ever write the record of the charity and self-denial of 
this people. Into the treasuries of relief have dropped the wid- 
ow’s mites, and the children’s offerings, and the lavish contribu- 
tions of the wealthy. Into the armies have gone the agents of 
comfort to the body, and of salvation to the soul. And in the 
track of desolation which those advancing hosts have made, have 
followed messengers of mercy, with gifts of healing and seeds of 
Christian love. Religion is not lying prostrate and dishonored 
in the land to-day. . Its voices are not hushed, its virtues have 
not ceased to blossom and bear fruit. The conscience of the na- 
tion knows its power, and multitudes who never felt its consola- 
tions in their seasons of prosperity, have learned to bow before 
its altars in these troublous times and find refuge from their 
fears and woes in God. In saying this, we are not unmindfal 
that the picture has another and a sadder aspect; but while we 
deplore the evil, we will not withhold our thanks that in this 
day of peace the mission of the church of Christ is vindicated 
and her power to comfort,to inspire and to prevail with God, is 
attested by an unparalleled experience. 

And now my brethren as we have thus summed up the mer- 
cies of our day of healing, while our hearts are full of gratitude 
for such a wonderful deliverance, involving everything that makes 
our homes secure, our honor precious, and our country dear, 
we may turn to contemplate, the other aspect of our subject. 

Second. Tue ENLARGEMENT of our privilege and opportunity 
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and greatness by those restoring mercies. Let us recur for a mo- 
ment to the text and point out its application. The promise is 
that in the healing of God’s Israel a new er. shall be introduced, 
symbolized by a day luminous and effulgent, in which the light 
of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the 
sun shall be increased seven-fold. Turning the lustre of the prom- 
ise on this nation, we claim the prospect of its literal fulfillment in 
the future thatopens now before us. The miracle of our reunion 
brings clearer light, augmented strength, enlarged responsibility 
and power for good. It sets us in our proper place among the 
nations. It purifies our policy. It simplifies the problems of 
our government. It gives full scope to every generous impulse 
of patriotic hearts. It opens wide a door before us through 
which we shall soon pass, out of the dark galleries of: intestine 
strife into that garden of delights where summer zephyrs blow, 
and blooming nature greets the fevered eye of man. If the 
strength of that former day was great, the strength to be de- 
veloped now shall be greater far. If the renown of that was 
high, the fame of this shall be proclaimed in every land. We 
are now entering the vigorous manhood of our national career 
and as we put away the childish things of other days, shall find 
that we have need of purer principles and loftier ideas, than 
when we felt our way through sectional contentions, by compro- 
mise and intrigue to our ends. 

But what, then, are the essential features of this national en- 
largement, and what are the principles which should control us 
as we stand upon the threshold of this era of opportunity and 
privilege? This is the practical question after all; and a true 
gratitude will prompt us to a careful attention to these points 
of duty. Briefly, I will attempt to answer. Passing by those 
aspects of our enlargement which depend on natural causes 
merely, such as the increase of wealth and population, or the 
preponderating influence of our Nation on this Western Conti- 
nent, I call your attention to those features of our opportunity 
which involve lasting moral obligations, and of these notice— 

(1.) Those duties which are imposed upon us, with large in- 
crease of our responsibility, in relation to the rights of. man. 
This involves the greatest and most practical question now 
before us as a nation. The destruction of Slavery has not 
solved it. It has only brought it right before us. hat is to 
be our future policy in dealing with the races which we call 
“inferior?” What is to be the spirit of our laws of conduct 
towards Humanity, without regard to any of the castes and 
grades and social distributions in which it is presented? That 
is the question which God sets before us in this day of light, 
pointing, on the one hand, to his own revealed doctrine of the 
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brotherhood of man, and on the other, to our own formal decla- 
ration that equality before the law is man’s prerogative. This 
test is put before us, as has been well said, “as a stone of stum- 
bling, or a rock of exaltation.” Until this is settled right, the 
work of justice is not finished. Until this is settled, God will 
hold us to our proud pretensions; will ask again, in tones like 
those which we have heard with terror, “ Where is thy brother 
Abel?” I pause, to beg that none will listen carelessly, for I 
have weighed well what [ have written. The question of suf- 
frage for the black man is one for the statesman solely. Let him 
settle it impartially, on conditions of industry, intelligence, and 
character ; and none can justly raisea murmur. But the question 
of manhood in the black man is one for the Christian. And the 
time has come, when in this land, rescued for freedom, God’s 
immortal children of every race, hue, and grade—Indians, or 
Africans, or Europeans—should be respected for their manhood’s 
sake ; should be made equal before law, and guaranteed in every 
right which is essential to personal well-being here and here- 
after. Let us remember, dear friends, that a nation’s greatness 
is always measured by its treatment of the weak and helpless. 
Let us drink in the spirit of the Bible, and cherish in our hearts 
the royal law of love to man. Let us be content with no lower 
grade of justice for our ransomed country than that which offers 
to every son of Adam who breathes upon its soil, the highest 
culture and the largest freedom of which he is capable. And 
to this end we are tending fast. I thank God that such a pur- 
ose is promulgated in the message of our firm and upright 
President. I trust I see it dawning in the Southern sky, and I 
know that it has risen high above these mountain tops of free- 
dom round us. May God speed the day when it shall shine on all 
the nations, and be reflected in the organic law of every State, 
presenting the true privilege of life to every son of man. 

(2.) But I may not overlook another class of duties which 
pertain as truly to this new day of light—I mean the duties of 
conciliation and fraternity which are imposed on us by Chris- 
tian magnanimity. We have now reached the period referred 
to by the late President, in his first inaugural, when he sought, 
by argument and appeal, to avert the outbreak of rebellion ; 
the period when the sword has done its work, and the voices of 
Reason and Patriotism must be heard. As vigor, sternness, 
and relentless purpose became the years of conflict, so modera- 
tion, kindness, and fraternal feeling best befit the years of vic- 
tory. It is true indeed that the injunction of the apostle must 
needs be kept before us in this period of reconstruction :. “ First 
pure, then peaceable.” But who can seriously doubt that the 
purity we seek to infuse into the institutions we are building 
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now, will be most readily secured, if sought—not with the 
frenzy of the partizan—but with the suavity and firmness of 
the Christian patriot? Although we dare not break our oath 
to freedom by smiling on the past crimes of the rebellion, we 
need not give it bitter emphasis by harsh vituperations, or by sus- 
picions which refuse a candid hearing to those who seem to seek 
a better way. It is the solemn duty of the nation now to guard 
securely all that has been won, but to inflict no needless humil- 
iations; to punish treason when the law pronounces sentence, 
but to permit no rankling of revenge against those who are 
restored; to uphold the sanctity of Congress from unauthorized 
intrusion by unrepentant rebels; but to open wide the door 
of entrance to those who come with honest purpose to sustain 
the Constitution, and labor in promoting the prosperity of a 
united country. And it needs neither the foresight of the 
prophet nor the experience of the statesman to assure us that 
the great mass of the people have read this duty clearly, and 
are determined to fulfill it. Conceding nothing to the old leaven 
of rebellion, and securing every needful guarantee to peace and 
justice, we shall yet be true to the fundamental principles of 
the Republic, and prompt to bear the olive branch where we 
have sent the shot and steel. Nor will it be in vain. The 
years of sectional divisions shall return no more. The memories 
of conflict will not linger long. We are now entering upon an 
era of fraternal feeling, such as we have not known from the be- 
ginning. New issues may arise, and parties will live on, because 
they are a needful feature of our structure—the reaction against 
stagnation and corruption—but the hostility which made them 
terrible and deadly heretofore, will be supplanted by a deep 
devotion tothose free institutions which guard the citizen and 
exalt the State. I would detain you but a moment more, to 
speak of— . 

(3.) The enlargement of our religious opportunity and duty 
in this day of light. When we consider that our salvation has 
been wrought by God alone, at least in this sense, that the 
means at our disposal could not have rufficed without his bless- 
ing, we must feel assured that he has greater purposes of good 
to realize by us than those which are concerned with any form 
of national prosperity. It is not for the sake of the Republic, 
or for freedom and philanthropy alone that the night is turned 
to day around us. The nation is not saved that it may “live 
into itself.” Deeper into the problem of God’s providence than 
the statesman, can the Christian look, and trace a purpose of the 
infinite economy in the salvation of such a country. A new era 
for the church of God is opening as this day of light dawns on 
us—an era of the ascendancy of moral principle, and of world- 
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wide tesponsibility, With thoughts of this we prayéd; while 
the suspense of whe was Uriving ‘us continually to prayer for 
help. Not for ourselves alone did we desire to live, but for thé 
good that we might do, for thecdifinsian of. the , blessings which 
we knew were tteasuredsin ‘this:.Jand of Christian freedom. 
And now witk'saéty 4 sentiiné it, quickened to piph activity by 
gratitude and joy, we are called to sét ah end before us, of 
which the re-union of this once divided larid:is bat a type—the 
conquest of the won Se CBSA, ind WTe-tinion of the race 
to Him who is its Covenan Tid, and King. De not think me 
extravagant in believing that 5 OMen saved this country that 
he might use it pa shat tiest, instrotment. h ‘Ber wielded in 
making known the:.gospel..to. thexnations.,, .Konur years and a 
half ago I used these words im spekking of the future: “It may 
come to pass that by his adjustment of this conflict, by the tri- 
umph of the right, and the deliverance of the State, it may 
pear that God was hastening his work upon the earth, and 
through our toil and strife, preparing for the consummation of 
his earthly plans.” But what was in the narrowing vista then, 
lies in the open prospect now; and the responsibility, for wider 
lans, and greater courage, and more fervent consecration, is 
firmly settled on the church of God. Let us take note of this, 
and shape our lives accordingly. The forces of the world will 
not assist us in this work we have to do. The pride and pa- 
eantry of life will spread their nets around us with yreater in- 
Socio than ever. e need of personal integrity and Christian 
steadfastness is urgent now indeed. But amid all resistance 
and discouragement. we are summoned to this broader field of 
action, to stand in an army organized for conquest, and to fight 
our warfare through, until the glorious consummation comes. 

We have thus hastily surveyed the moral enlargements secured 
by God’s restoring mercy. And as we look, they rise before us 
and expand into a grandeur which We can not measure. For 
this is the day of the right hand of the Most High, and on its 

th of splendor comes the promise of « future, bright and 

lessed for this nation and the world. . 

I have not spoken to you of your private mercies, but they 
will come up in remembrance before you, as your families gather 
round the tables of God’s goodness ; as in your hearts you count 
the bounties of another year. Nor have I spoken of the nation’s 
special griefs; of graves raised in the land, like furrows in the 

eld; of homes made desolate; of hearts which sorrow for the 
dead; nor of the martyr President, who saw this day afar, but 
was not suffered to tread the promised land with us. Mindful 
of all we have passed through, our song might be of judgment and 
of mercy. But we would not strike our harp to-day to melan- 
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choly music. “Let the people praise thee, Oh God! let all the 
people praise thee.” The night is passed, the morning shines 
upon us. 
“Day breaks upon the hills, : 
Slowly behind the midnight murk and trail 


Of the lon t brightens pure and 
yee yo uel’ aati . Paley 


eside the thn 
Whitefooted, from the throne of God, 
Thou movest with the wore 


And day bespreads the 





